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24 THEY SHALL MAKE Music Edward O. Staley 
28 THE LORD SHALL PROVIDE Hazel M. Gover 
28 Rocks THAT RING Marjorie E. Alliger 
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Sara Maynard Clark 

E. P. Alexander 
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Eve Harlow 


No painter could be more deeply 
identified with Bucks County than 
Ranulph Bye, whose ancestors moved 
here in 1693. Widely recognized as a 
leading water colorist, Bye lives with 2 In Tam MADOX 


departments 


his wife and four children in a 200-year- 4 WHERE To Go IN THE County 
old stone farmhouse in Spring Valley, 7 County FARE 

where the old stone barn serves as his 12 County DOINGS THIS MONTH 
studio. A graduate of the Philadelphia 15 LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 
Museum school, Bye is assistant pro- 16 OLD TRAVELER 

fessor at Moore Institute. He also 18 Tuis Is Bucks COUNTY 
teaches classes in Flemington and at 40 THE ANTIQUE HUNTER 

his home. 42 COUNTY CHECKERBOARD 


47 ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
48 IN THE DOGHOUSE 
54 BROWSING THROUGH BUCKS 


NEXT MONTH 
IiI 


Speaking of painting, a rare treat is 
in store for you next month. As a Bucks County’s monthly magazine of people, places, events—both present 
3 x and past—published the first of every month, in Doylestown, the County 
Christmas gift to the loyal readers who Seat. Subscription rates: One year $2.75; Two years $5.00; (Add $1.00 per 
i year for subscriptions outside the United States.) Single copy price 25c, 
have, in the past year, enabled us to postage extra. Editorial and Advertising deadlines the 1st of the month 
preceding date of publication. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post 
Offices at Doylestown, Pa., and Easton, Pa., under the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 
Main Office: 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Penna., Tel. Doylestown 2661. 
Lower Bucks Office: 107 Wood Street, Bristol, Penna., Tel. STilwell 8-8555. 


increase our sale of copies to seven or 
eight times what it was a year ago, our 


December issue will include a big folio, 
STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF The Bucks County Traveler published 
monthly at Doylestown, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1956. The name and address of the 
owner, publisher and editor is Richard Alan Miller, Mechanicsville, Pennsylvania. The 
name and address of the managing editor is Alfred H. Sinks, Pipersville, Pennsylvania. 
The name and address of the business manager is John T. Cassidy, Holicong, Pennsylvania. 
There are no bondholders, mortagagees, or other security holders. (Signed) Richard Alan 
Miller. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of October 1956, John Mason, 
Notary Public. (Commission expires February 23, 1957.) 


of paintings by Bucks County artists, 
reproduced in full color. In addition, 
we promise some of the most interesting 
articles we have yet been privileged to 
publish, plus the familiar departments. 


Give her a diamond 


An exquisite new dinner ring with a 
1 carat center diamond, surrounded 
by ten smaller diamonds set into an 
enchanting double fleur de lis de- 
sign. The delicate grace of this 
ring was made for a lovely hand — 
Hers. Choose it now for that gift 
at Christmas. Over 31 years of 
honest and competitive selling. Why 
not come in and see us now. 


Diamond dinner ring - $330. 
Remounting with your diamonds-$95. 
Parking across the street 


ntgom ry 5 renton. 
gome t., iren 


ae h mo able 
nine sout old constable. 


opposite arn 


THOMAS 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


The Spinet. Complete with 13 note, 
46 foot pitch, radial arc, bass pedal 
clavier. Matching bench and earphone 


outlet. 
$71 g90 


ALLEN’S 217. BROAD ST. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-5762 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Gifts — Furniture — Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


629 Second St. Pike 
(Route 232) Southampton 
Below Street Road 
Phone ELmwoed 7-1010 


Open 
Weekdays 10 to 5:30 
Tues. & Fri. Evenings 7:30 to 10 
Closed Sundays 


This fine Provincial 
dinnerware is part of 
a complete line, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania 
Dutch motifs and his- 
torical references. We 
also design snack and 
bar settings, decora- 
tive pieces. 


—All made by Hand— 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Morrisville, Penna. 
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MAILBOX 


Love your great magazine. It is a 
wonderful home interest developer. 
Good luck and best wishes. 

We are trying to establish as nearly 
as possible the date of our home. Per- 
haps you or your readers can help us. 

We believe our home is the old John 
Wilson Tavern. The History of Bucks 
County states that Wilson’s Tavern 
was one of the oldest in Tinicum town- 
ship. It stood on Dark Hollow Road 
about half way between the brick church 
and the river. 

John Wilson’s Tavern is also men- 
tioned in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 
John Wilson was described as a promi- 
nent land owner, who got his tavern 
license in 1744. 

What we need to know, to authen- 
ticate our findings, is where we can find 
records of old tavern licenses. 

Can any of you help us? We would 
appreciate any tiny clue. 

Evelyn Armstrong 
Pipersville 


Dear Editor: 


We have just received from Mrs. Ives, 
sister of Adlai E. Stevenson, the follow- 
ing information about their Bucks 
County ancestors, which I am sure will 
interest your readers. 

“our forefather was Joseph Fell, 
born at Cumberland, England, 1688 
(came to America 1704), died Bucking- 
ham Township, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania in 1748. His first wife was 
Bridget Wilson, who died 1708 in 
Buckingham. A second marriage was 
to Elizabeth Doyle of Middletown 
Township, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
They had seven children. 

“We are descended from Benjamin 
Fell, born in 1703, and his second wife, 
Hannah Iredell, who was the third 
child of Joseph Fell. 

“Our great-grandfather, Jesse W. 
Fell, came to Illinois and settled in 
Bloomington in 1832. He was married 
to another Quaker from Pennsylvania, 
Hester Vernon Brown, the daughter of 
William Brown and Rachel Milner.”’ 

Robert E. Montgomery, 
Chairman, 

Bucks County Volunteers for 
Stevenson and Kefauver 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Dear Editor: 


I deeply regret that in the editing of 
my article on George School, the im- 
pression is given that the school is 
constantly harrassed by a yearly oper- 
ating deficit. 

This is not so. I did not write it that 
way. Though such schools constantly 
need more funds—particularly to do 
justice to teachers’ salaries—George 
School regularly operates in the black. 
I hope, therefore, you can let readers 
know it was only a blue pencil which 
made the school appear to be in the 
red. 

Paul Blanshard Jr. 
Philadelphia 


Dear Editor: 


My subscription started with the 
September issue. Is that a sample of 
what I am to enjoy? Wonderful! 

1. Covered Bridges—superb. I’m a 
member of the Covered Bridge 
Association in Mass. 

2. Lady in the Park—very interesting. 
Cover—so homey. 

3. Rails—will be devoured by a rail- 
road enthusiast. 

4. Old time teachers—I, too, started 
writing two teachers years ago— 
kept it up until they left us. 

5. I read the ads and everything! 

Flowers while you can enjoy them. 


Winifred Bailey 
Hopkinton, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 


What a wonderful County is Bucks! 
Every issue of the Traveler makes us 
realize more and more how lucky we 
are to live here. 

Your magazine is tops. In_ this 
month’s issue the bits about the cam- 
paign buttons and the wandering lions 
are choice. Browsing Through Bucks by 
Bob Brugger is a favorite of ours. May 
we, the Harris family, send a vote of 
thanks to Bob for some good reading, 


Dorothy Harris 
New Hope 


GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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47 St.Georges Road, Ardmore, Pa. 


Gor the Holidays 
Golden Harvest pattern, genuine hand 


engraved in natural colors with rich brown 
border. Imported from England. 
PLATTER, 20 size. . $15.00 

PLATES. . .$15.60 a dozen 

CUPS AND SAUCERS. . .$13.80 a dozen 
Also available in the “Turkey” pattern. 


GILMAN 


Midway 2-0630 
MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS FILLED 


Marion E. Boyce 
(FORMERLY—THE CORNER COPIA SHOP OF NEW HOPE) 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Since we were unable to renew our lease in New Hope, we are happy to announce 
that we are now devoting our entire time to our custom tailored pure silk ensembles 
from our home in Solebury, Pa. 


These outfits can be worn year round—and are so perfect under your furs—for 
cocktail parties—a day in town—the theater—an informal dinner—and—perfect 
answer to your travel wardrobe. The skirts are completely lined. These suits can 
be ordered in smooth silk—shantung—striped silk or jacquards. Seven styles to 
choose from. 


Orders take approximately three weeks and prices range from $45.00 to $55.00 


Please telephone SUGAN 5317 and we will tell you 
how to reach us—or write Box 474, New Hope, Pa. 


R EE 
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LET US SHOW 
YOU A BIG 
WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF 


We girdle the globe with wonderful 
MEMBER 


trips for you. . Make all arrangements 
for near or far. Come in and make 


your dream trip come true. 


BRISTOL TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 


Mill St. & Highway Bristol, Pa. STillwell 8-3644 


w& 


WHERE TO GO 
FEASTERVILLE | IN THE COUNTY 
HOBBY SHOP l LER — 


x 
: PAN 
> ae 
HOBBY SUPPLIES - TRAINS - TOYS : 


SCHWINN BICYCLES 


BICYCLES & TRAINS REPAIRED 
next to the bank 


244 Bustleton Pike 


slope of Bowmans’ Hill;] bird banding at 
foot of Hill Saturdays and Sundays 4 p.m. 
- i This is a favorite picnic area, equipped 
puce a aia a dames with fireplaces and tables. Tower closes 
the vast collection Tools of the Nation at sundown; Park closed at 10 p.m. 
Maker” assembled by the late Dr. Henry 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


Unusual Gifts 
: aaa era Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully re- 
for Christmas ever ete Se Lae oan in aes con ruca homa and a Wiliam 

: 2 is aS enn. n the river between Morrisville 
Also a treasure house of source material and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. 


on the history of this area. Building nas F 
itself is an architectural curiosity of first ad A 50 cents, children under 
h : 


rank. Open weekdays 9 to 5, closed 
holidays. Historical Library, first floor, 


oe CM i 1 to 5. Closed Saturdays Road and near Route 1 west of Morrisville. 
ea Earliest Friends Society organized in 1683. 
Mercer Fonthill Museum—East Court William Penn attended meeting here. 
St., Doylestown. Former home of the Two early meeting houses are still used. 
late Dr. Henry C. Mercer, it reflects his One, built in 1789, is now the William 
unique conception of architectural design Penn Center, an active community house. 
and construction Houses his private The other, built in 1841, is still used as a 
collection of art objects and antiques. Meeting House. Other ancient houses and 


Open to the public. buildings of interest. 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks National Agricultural College—A pri- 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his vate college of agriculture, offering a 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 4-year degree program. Rt. 202, 1 mile 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 west of Doylestown. 

to 4:30. 


NEY PLAZA NEW HOPE 


“Lower Bucks Finest Motel” Fallsington—Village on the Newportville 


FALLS MOTEL 


SAMUEL VACCHIANO owner-manager 


201 Lincoln Hwy. Fairless Hills, Pa. 
1 Mile above Oxford Valley on U.S. 1 
modern units phone windsor 6-9822 


CHALFONT HOTEL 


Congenial Atmosphere 
Imported Beer 


Delicious Sandwiches Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
Nick and Paula Hartwig 


CHALFONT, PA. 


RT. 202 & 152 


mechanic st. 


books art 


DAILY 9-6 


Sq Me Te 
W 


edward 
callanan’s 


SUNDAYSII-6 S 4 
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Delaware Canal—Delightful to stroll, 
take pictures or fish along the towpath at 
many points between Bristol and Raubs- 
ville. Park in any of the river towns or 
anywhere along Route 32. December 7, 
1830 the first canal boat with passengers 
and a few tons of coal started from New 
Hope and arrived in Bristol where it 
was greeted by cheering crowds, brass 
bands and roaring cannon. The last coal 
barge passed through the locks in October, 
1931, but in summer, passenger barges 
tour the canal from a landing at the 
lower end of Main Street, New Hope. As 
a state park the Canal furnishes a sanc- 
tuary for birds, wild fowl and small ani- 
mals. In winter there is ice skating at 
various points. 


Washington Crossing Park—Commem- 
orates Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware on Christmas Eve, 1776, to 
capture Trenton. Lies along Route 32 
from Washington’s Crossing (formerly 
Taylorsville) to a point three miles south 
of New Hope. A boulder marking the 
embarkation point is situated in the 
Lower Park. Near it in the Methodist 
Church, Leutze’s famous painting of the 
crossing can be seen 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
12 to 9 Sunday. Bowman’s Tower on 
Bowman’s Hill overlooks the Upper 
Park and marks spot where lookouts were 
stationed to watch the Delaware. Other 
interesting features of this area: burial 
ground of Continental soldiers; Thompson- 
Neely House where Tom Paine wrote 
Common Sense, open weekdays, 10 to 5, 
Sundays, 1 to 5; wildflower preserve along 


west of Upper Black Eddy, Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock boul- 
ders, many of which ring loud and clearly 
when struck with a hammer. 


Durham Village—On route 212 between 
Springtown and River Road (611) south 
of Riegelsville. An iron furnace built 
here in 1727 supplied cannon shot for the 
French-Indian War and the Revolution. 
All sorts of iron utensils were made here. 
Nearby is Mine Hill where ore was dug 
for the furnace. While Robert Durham 
was the manager he designed and built 
the Durham boat, valuable on the Sus- 
quehanna and Hudson rivers as well as 
the Delaware because it could be navi- 
gated up-stream as well as downstream. 
About 1812 the furnace was rebuilt as a 
grist mill which still grinds feed. 

Nearby is the site of once famous Dur- 
ham Cave. One of its three beautiful 
apartments was known as Queen Esther’s 
Drawing Room. According to tradition 
it was once inhabited by “Queen Esther” 
whose real name was Catherine Montour, 
and some of her Indian followers. 


Indian Walking Purchase—The in- 
famous and best known Indian Treaty 
Walk was the one on September 19, 1737 
which began at Wrightstown where a 
stone monument near the meeting house 
commemorates the event. 

This second “walk” conducted by 
Penn’s sons was a craftily planned event 
that left the Indians bitter and revengeful. 
They hired three experienced woodsmen, 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
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In STOCKTON, N. J. 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
6:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
and 5-7 p.m. 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 
6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30a.m.-7p.m. 


open during construction 


p. deon beverages 


newportville road 


near levittown pkwy. 


| cold beer by the case 


Dino’ 
tno 4 


oe ee, 


Open for Lunch and Dinner 
Dinner served from 5 p.m. 


Featuring the finest in foods, 
liqueurs, & Italian specialties 


STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


Tel. OSborne 5-9893 York Road, Hatboro, Pa, 
10 Miles South of New Hope Route 263 


een 
WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


We serve delicious food amidst 


charming Colonial surroundings 


Guest Rooms Cocktail Bar 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
PHONE HYATT 3-6677 


November, 1956 


Edward Marshall who lived near Bustle- 
ton, James Yeates, of Newtown and 
Solomon Jennings of near Bethlehem. 
A trail was secretly blazed for them and 
their pace was so rapid the accompanying 
Indians complained that the white men 
“Run, run, run all day, no stop to shoot 
squirrel, no stop to smoke pipe, just run.” 
Markers showing the route can be seen 
at Wrightstown where the “walk” began, 
and on Rt. 611 five miles north of Otts- 
ville where Solomon Jennings fell out of 
the race. Another is on Rt. 412 near 
Springtown, where the party stopped for 
lunch. At noon the next day Marshall 
reached a point beyond Mauch Chunk, 
some 65 miles. 


Buckingham Zoological Garden—On 
Route 413, one quarter mile northwest of 
Buckingham. Features world’s largest 
snake, Open daily from noon until dark. 


Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, 
Yardley. E. P. Alexander has collection 
of railroadiana, models, and old toy trains. 
Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 
5 p.m. Also by appointment. Free. 


Mini-Tour—On Route 309 about one 
mile north of Quakertown on the right- 
hand side. For a small fee you can operate 
a miniature railroad through villages, 
mountains and even the Grand Canyon. 
You can blow a whistle, stop for passen- 
gers, re-route freight trains, and move the 
trains backward and forward. Perfect 
entertainment for the children. At present 
Mini-Tour is open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 p.m. and on the major holidays. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow 
of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


PARKS AND PICNIC AREAS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship. Hard to find, so inquire at Ferndale 
or Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to 
impound waters of springs at foot of 
Bowman’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair 
fishing, lots of birds and water lillies. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose 
gardens, reflecting pools, lily ponds. 


Menlo Park—Perkasie. Owned and 
operated by Borough of Perkasie. Eight 
acres with free picnic tables and children’s 
playground; swimming pool, bowling 
alleys, roller skating rink and other food 
and amusement concessions. No ad- 
mission charge. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street, ice skating rink, picnic tables, 
fireplaces. 


Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. Vacation 
cabins can be rented. A scenic picnic 
area. Closes at sundown. 


Story Book Zoo—Rt. 1 at Parkland near 
Penndel. Open every day 10 till dark. 
All animals are tame, can be hand fed, 
housed in “story book” surroundings. 
Barbecue picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


POPOL 


Gourmet Fare 


Tiny oven-baked hot loaves of bread 
and fresh tossed garlic salad while you 
admire the works of Delaware Valley 
artists in our Dining Room Gallery. 
Serving 11 A.M.-8 P.M. Candlelight 
bar till 2 A.M. (except Sundays). Duncan 
Hines, Cue & 
Gourmetap- 
proved. Par- 
ties to 50. Ho- 
tel rooms. Es- 
tablished 1812. 


Lambertville House 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N. J. Phone 2-0202 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN’S MARKET: 
Groceries - Meats - Produce’ 


Shop in air-conditioned comfort 


68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE 4205 


WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 413 AT ROUTE 232 


FOR FINE FOOD 


Your favorite Beverage of Course 


LUNCHEON 


Served 11:30 to 2 


DINNER 


Served 5:30 to 8 


You can be sure of quality 
if they’re MYERS 
Chicken, Beef & Oyster Pies 


Hunters’ Headquarters 
We have everything for 


the hunter but the game. 
Daues 
sporting goods center 
With a complete stock 
of equipment 
Guns—Ammunition 
Accessories, Hunting togs etc. 


9 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4414 


SADDLE HORSES 
and 


PONIES 
Marland C. France 


TRIAL GIVEN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Route 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 


3 Miles North of 
Tel. 2623 


BERT SMITH’S 
Doylestown Cycle 
& Spor Shon 


SCHOOL AND CLUB 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL SPORTS 


Guns & Accessories—All Hunting Equipment 
Raleigh & Schwinn Bicycle Sales & Service 


Distributor For Spalding, Rawlings 
& Wilson Athletic Equipment 


15 W. OAKLAND AVE. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN 3209 


SAVIDGE 
BROTHERS 


OUTDOOR 
WOOLEN CLOTHES 
by 


- WOOLRICH 
© 


“Boy Scout” - “Cub Scout” 
and “Explorer” Uniforms 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
25 So. State St. Worth 8-3321 


SPORTS 


Lazy D. Ranch, Point Pleasant Road, 
Gardenville. Sugan 2412. Horses and 
ponies for hire by the hour. Western 
Tack. Riding instruction. Boarding. 
Rodeo Arena. 


Warrington Skating Rink, Route 611, 
Warrington, OSborne 5-9999. Open even- 
ings 8 to 11 p.m. Ladies’ Night on Tues- 
day, party night on Monday. Skates for 
rent. 


Playrena Roller Club, State Road and 
Cedar Avenue, Croyden, STillwell 8-9009. 
Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights, with skating in the after- 
noon on Saturday and Sunday. Skates for 
rent. 


Moonlight Gardens Roller Rink, York 
Road, Jamison, Doylestown 6479. Open 
evenings 8 to 11 p.m. Alternate Tues- 
days Indoor archery—open to_ public. 
Otherwise Mondays and Tuesdays re- 
served for private parties. Matinee on 
Saturday and Sunday. Skates for rent. 


Roller Skating Casino, Nolan Avenue, 
Penndel, SKyline 7-2744. Open evenings 
8 to 11 p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
1 to 4 p.m. Best to call since schedule 
occasionally changed. Skates for rent. 


Fairlanes Bowling, Fairless Hills Shop- 
ping Center, WIndsor 5-4441. Twenty- 
four alleys with automatic pin spotters. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to early morning 
for open and league bowling. 


Delmor Lanes, 81 North Delmor Street, 
Morrisville, CYpress 5-2919. Eight Bruns- 
wick alleys. Open 1 p.m. to 11 p.m. Open 
bowling weekends. 


Bristol Recreation Center, 1500 Far- 
ragut Avenue, Bristol, STillwell 8-3802. 
Twelve alleys open at 6 to 12 p.m. Mon- 
day thru Friday and 1 to 12 p.m. Satur- 
days and Sundays. League bowling. 


Levittown Lanes, Inc., Newportville 
Road and Orchard Drive, Levittown, 
WIndsor 6-3117. Eighteen alleys with 
automatic pin spotters. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to early morning. Clubs accom- 
modated. 


Newtown Recreation Center, 18 N. 
State Street, Newtown, WOrth 8-2707. 
Hight alleys. Open daily from 6:30 to 
12 p.m. Open bowling weekends. Reser- 
vations accepted. 


Hillcrest Recreation Center, Route 
611, Danboro, Doylestown 9309. Monday 
thru Thursday, League nights. Open 
bowling Friday and Saturday 6:30 p.m. 
toll p.m. Sunday, 2:30 to 11 p.m. 


Timberlane, Aquetong Road off Route 
232, New Hope 2207. Horses for hire by 
the hour. English or Western tack. In 
the ring or on scenic trails. Private and 
group instruction. Boarding. 


Fieldcrest Archery—Route 202, 1 mile 
west of New Hope. Novices instructed. 
Field archery instruction. Equipment 
available. Open evenings. 


Pineway Stables, Smith Road, Pineville, 
Wycombe 5331. English tack. Private 
instruction. Boarding. 


Haycock Riding Stables, RD No. 3 
KEystone 6-2680. English and Wes- 
tern tack. Private instruction in ring or 
on trails. Moonlight riding for groups. 
Reservations required. 


- Levittown, Pa. 


MOVIES 


We are listing the theaters for your con- 
venience—watch your local newspapers 
for daily programs. Phone the theater 
for show time. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Theater, Radcliffe & Market, 
Bristol ST-8-9415 
Grand Theater, 422 Mill, Bristol 
ST-8-2812 
Ritz Theater, Bristol Pike, Croyden 
ST-8-9538 
Towne Theater, Levittown Parkway, 
Levittown WI-6-1000 


Central Bucks 
County Theater, East State Street, Doyles- 


town DOY-4014 
Newtown Hall Theater, N. State, New- 
town WO-8-3859 


Upper Bucks 


Broad Theater, 24 W. Broad, Soudertown 
SOU-3-3444 
Selvil Theater, Temple Avenue, Sellersville 
SEL-7-4260 
Quakertown Amusement Co., Quakertown 
KEY-6-2735 

Drive-Ins 
Andalusia Drive-In Theater, Bristol Pike. 
Andalusia COrnwallis 1022 
Bucks County Drive-In Theater, Easton 
Road, Warrington OS-5-1500 
Roosevelt Drive-In Theater, U. S. Route 
1, Langhorne WI-6-9848 
Star Light Drive-In Theater, Routes 309 
and 663, Quakertown KEY-6-6195 


Towne Theatre 


the NEWEST 
and most ATTRACTIVE 
THEATRE 
in BUCKS 
COUNTY 


Plenty of Parking 
Windsor 6-1000 


DRY SINK.. 


Pine, copper lined, 42” size. . .$105.00. Any size 
made to order in your choice of wood. Proportion- 


ately priced. 


Colonial Craft Shop 


Route 309, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
Phone Lansdale 5-7880 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


PA 


“Don’t Pass 
he Buck P? 


è T , £ d 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days Closed Sundays 


Buck Hore 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELMWOOD 7-1125 


| ) 
Are s 


DINNER 5:30-9:00 


After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 miles from New Hope towards Philadelphio 


On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 


Catering to Parties 


November, 1956 
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Appreciating that no two people see eye to 
eye on food and drink, we would like to 
hear whether the restaurants we recommend 
live up to your expectations. These listings 
are a service to our readers; the comments 
are ours. Note that no liquor is served in 
Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


L-Luncheon D-Dinner 


*-Closed Sundays ** Closed Mondays 


UPPER COUNTY 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Ave. & Broad 
St. Quakertown. Red-juicy or well-done 
steaks in D. room. Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad St. Quaker- 
town. Cocktail critic’s delight. Dining 
for banquet parties only. 


Trainer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Authentic seafood plus 
hot, fast breakfasts and short orders. Bar. 


Meyer’s Restaurant—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. L-D. Features non-fancy but 
reasonably-priced good dining. 


Benetz Inn**—Route 309 Quakertown. 
Here they say “A Good Meal at Any 
Time” and they mean it. 


Fireside Drive-Inn—Route 309 Quak- 
ertown. Car-side service provides char- 
coaled steaks, franks, ete. for hurried 
drivers. 


Washington House Hotel*—Route 309, 
Sellersville. L-D. All you can eat for 
$2.00. Famous for quality. 


Delaware Oaks**—Route 611, Riegels- 
ville. L-D. The family will appreciate 
excellent sauerbraten. . .and at reasonable 
prices. 


Cascade Lodge—Half mile off Rt. 611 
bet. Kintnersville and Riegelsville. Large 
parties by reservation only. Desserts 
even better than they look. 


Harrow Inn—Intersection Rts. 611 and 
412 N. of Ottsville. Built 1785 and still 
a ‘Workingman’s Bar” where all are 
welcome to enjoy fried chicken, steaks, 
and real Bar-B-Q. Also 15 oz. beer mugs: 
a penny an ounce. 


Ferndale Hotel—Rt. 611, Ferndale. 
L-D. $1.50-$3. Also appetizing platters 
and pies. Roomy bar. 

Haney’s on-the-Hill—Half mi. off Rt. 
32 at Upper Black Eddy. All food 
cooked to order at this, the County’s 
newest and fanciest bar and lounge. 

Four Winds Tavern*—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flickers 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 
Errickson’s—River Road 4% mi. below 
Frenchtown bridge on Pennsylvania side. 
L-D. Choice food plus tasty homemade 
pies. Phone Uhlerstown 362-J-4. 


rtgatal 
BRUGGER’S 


THE 
PIPERSVILLE INN 


has been selected 


by the editors of 


McCall’s Magazine 


as one of America’s 


finest restaurants! 


Reservations Plumstead 440 


Rts. 413 & Old 611 Pipersville 


Mir Conditioned 


luncheon?—yes indeed 
YOU WON'T FIND MORE—OR BETTER 
FOR LESS THAN AT 


CLIFF’S DAIRY BAR 


104 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


STEAKS SNACKS 
O'Neill's Village Jun 
SEAFOOD CHOPS 


52 East State Street 
In the County Seal 
Take out service Doylestown 2128 


FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 
Open Daily and Sundays 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Opened 11 a.m. ’til closing 
RT. 611 FERNDALE, PA. FERNDALE 2-5511 


CANAL 


Mechanic Street 


HOUSE 


New Hope 2069 


DINNER 


COCKTAILS SUPPER 


7 


=n 
RAK Dining on the Delaware = 


ı Lambertville, New Jersey T. 
t the Bridge Telephone: gf Rolk.: 
2-089 (a! 


> 


* Open Sundays DINNER 1-9 
Saturday Supper 11-12:30° 


grt SSS 


BANQUET FACILITIES 


Cross Keys 


Route 611 & 313 Doylestown 9364 


ae 


Flannery 4 


your 


recommended restaurant 
in Bucks County 


U. S. Route One in Penndel, Pa. 


TOHICKON HOUSE 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 


Ideal for your COUNTRY WEEKEND 
All Guest Rooms with Private Bath 


For Reservations Write 


RAY and GAIL FAUST 


Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 Mi. NW of 
Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone Sugan 5422 


Tohickon House**—Caffery Hill Rd. 
1 mi. north of Pt. Pleasant. L-D. $1.85- 
$3.25. Enjoy a cocktail and the view 
before dinner and during. 

Pipersville Inn**—Route 413 Pipers- 
ville. L-D. The Bruggers: Mother, Joe 
& Bob liven guests with good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking and quick-witted quips. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


Log Tavern*—Rt. 611, Pipersville. L-D. 
Delicious dinners cooked to order. Fea- 
turing steaks, chops and Lobster tail. 
Sandwiches. Cozy bar—friendly atmos- 
phere. 

Black Bass—River Road Lumberville. 
L-D. $2.75-$5.00. Unusual dishes served 
in 18th-century surroundings including 
crackling fireplace glow and view of river. 
Goldie’s Restaurant—Rt. 313, Dublin. 
Daytime meals for the wayfarer at reason- 
able prices and of good quality. 

The Gobblers*—River Rd. Pt. Pleasant. 
L-D. Excellent steaks, spaghetti ’n 
meat balls. Brisk Dixieland band de- 
lights dancers on Fri., Sat. 

Logan Inn*—New Hope. Emphasizes 
comfort and hearty cooking for neighbors 
and travelers alike. Atmospheric old bar 
well tended. 

Tow Path House*—New Hope. L-D. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the creek 
lighting enthusiastic diners. Fine food 
and service. 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Tempting 
Polynesian and French dishes go well with 
the sparkling hostess-manager, Odette 
Myrtil, who is encouraged by Stu Ross, 
pianist during the week, and Mickey 
Palmer’s Trio Wed. thru Sat. 


DeGrand Diner 
Open 24 Hours a Day 


Everyday 
BREAKFAST LUNCH 
DINNER 
steaks chops 
sea food 


AIR CONDITIONED 
Gateway to the Turnpike 


Route 13 at Beaver Dam Road 
Levittown, Pa. ST 8-6060 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


o: risto 


The New 
KEYSTONE 


e DINING ROOM E 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


For the BEST in 
American & Italian Foods 
LUNCHEON - DINNER 
Banquet & Party 
Facilities Available. 


MILL at BATH ST. BRISTOL, PA. 
STILWELL 8-5276 FREE PARKING 


Colligan 4 
STOCKTON INN 


“The Small Hotel by the Wishing Well” 
Established 1832 


Old World Gardens with 
new Waterfall. Early 
American Dining Rooms. 
Select your own wine 
from our Old Wine Cave. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Closed Mondays 


PHONE: LAMBERTVILLE 2-9890 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


CHARCOAL GRILL OPEN SUNDAY 
DINING TERRACE CLOSED MONDAY 


TOW 
PATH 
HOUSE 


LUNCHEON Mechanic Street 
DINNER at the Canal 
COCKTAILS 


PHONE NEW HOPE 2784 


Fine Cosmopolitan Cusine 


BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


OOD AT ANY TIME 
OPEN 11 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT EVERY DAY INCLUDING SUNDAY 


Your Hosts: Jerry Seccia and Ricardo Caggiola 
60 N. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Opening About November 15th — for information call Doylestown 4829 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


HOTEL 
Delaware Oaks 


Upper Bucks County 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
BAR 


fine foods... 
continental 
flavor... 


exceptionally fine cocktails 


RIEGELSVILLE, PA. ROUTE 611 


Punveyors 
of 
Fine “Foeds 


WE DELIVER 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


THE RIVER HOUSE 


Since 1794 


A COUNTRY RESTAURANT 


e Day-Long Menu — Noon ’til 9:00 


e Sunday Dinner — Noon ’til 8:00 
Phone New Hope 3792 


Open Every Day 


Except Mondays 
So. River Road - New Hope, Pa. 


November, 1956 


Canal House*—Mechanic St., New Hope. 
Listenable music goes well with fine menu; 
both served ’til 1 a.m. Curt Weiler in 
Elbow Room, pianist. 


River House—S. River Rd., New Hope. 
L-D. Tasteful surroundings match tasty 
cuisine. View of swift rapids delight pre- 
dinner cocktail sippers. 

Mel’s Steak House—Ney Plaza off 
Mechanic St., New Hope. Cozy, chatty 
atmosphere goes with good snacks; 
leisurely coffee-sipping. Closed Tuesdays. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop—Mechanic St., 
New Hope. Authentic Swiss cheese, 
American-Swiss host, strong pungent 
coffee. Closed 5 p.m. Sunday. Open all 
other days 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Bird’s Nest—Ferry St., New Hope. 
Chan Parker makes you welcome to her 
attractive dinners and snacks. 


Volare’s*—Rt. 202 W. of New Hope. D. 
and late snacks. Decorative ducks please 
the eye and tasty food pleases the palate. 


Terrace Grill**—Mechanic St., New 
Hope. B-L-D 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Broiled 
chicken Italian style only one of the 
hearty items here. 


Toad Hall*—Upper Mechanic St., New 
Hope. L-D. Special dinner every night 
at reasonable prices. Open 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs. Fri.-Sat. ’till 3 a.m. for 
night-owl diners. 


Cartwheel _Inn—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
Specializes in steaks and seafood. Com- 
plete dinners and A La Carte. Bar, 
Cocktail lounge. Hours. Sun. 12-8, 
Mon.-Thurs. 4-12, Fri. 4-3 a.m., Sat. 
12-1 a.m. Phone: N.H. 2756 


The Barn*—Buckingham. L-D with 
late snacks. Curry dishes a leading 
feature amid art objects and paintings. 


General Greene Inn*—Crossroads at 
Buckingham. Revolutionary officers ate 
here. Draught beer and sturdy vit’ls 
must have been the fare then. Still is. 


Stone Manor House—Rt. 202 Bucking- 
ham. Under new management. Recently 
installed draught beer. Comfortable 
lounge. Comforting snacks. 


Doylestown Inn—W. State St., Doyles- 
twon. B-L-D. Nationally famous for 
good family dining. $1.00 lunch in “Jug 
in the Wall” where Ed Staley’s piano 
livens evenings Wed. Through Sat. Bar. 


Fountain House—Doylestown. L-D. 
Antique setting for well-prepared and 
well served meals. Bar. 


Bucks County Inn*—Doylestown. Your 
new hosts, Jerry & Ricardo, ask you to 
watch for their mid-November opening. 
Cuisine and cocktails will be cosmopolitan. 


O’Neill’s Village Inn—E. State St. 
Doylestown. Not overly elegant but good 
food served with Irish quips. 


Ed’s Diner—Rt. 202 Doylestown. Day 
or night, well lighted, and fast service of 
carefully-cooked platters or dinners. 


Conti’s Inn*—Cross Keys. Walter’s 
Caesar salad fit to render unto Caesar 
himself. Tasteful decor pleases dis- 
criminating diners. L-D. and Bar. 


Countryside Inn*—Cross Keys. L-D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. 


Valley Farm Restaurant**—611 north 
of Doylestown. Country bill-o-fare for 
the folks with hearty appetites. 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


Entertainment at the bar 
Fridays § Saturdays 


LUNCHEON 12 - 2:30 DAILY 
SUPPER 6:00 - 10 DAILY 
DINNER SUNDAYS 1-8 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 


TELEPHONE 
is NH-a2545 


UPPER MECHANIC ST 
NEW HOPE ~ PA. 


HANEY’S 
ON THE HILL 


> 


Bucks County’s Newest 
and Most Luxurious 
Bar and Cocktail Lounge 


all food cooked to order 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
Phone U.B.E. 5-5646 


FINE FOOD IN NORTH COUNTY 


0 


RT. 313 DUBLIN, PA. 


& RESTAURANT | 


PHONE 4686 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INS 
onthe Delawarn 


adjacent to BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Terrace Room 


For the sophisticated in mood . . . epi- 
curean French cuisine and exotic Poly- 
nesian delicacies . . . served in an 
atmosphere of restful beauty. Rapid, 
but distinguished service. 


Polynesian Roam 


The romantic setting of enchanted isles 

. where you may dance at dinner 
and supper on Wednesdays thru Satur- 
days. Ideal for private parties. 


Rendewous Bar 


Superb cocktails and Polynesian dishes 
served informally in a happy meeting 
place. Open from the noon hour. 


The Bisto 


A bit of fabled Paris on the Delaware 
+ a gay spot for cocktails and snacks 

+ » a smart gathering place before, 
between the acts and after the theatre. 


Hoobel becommodulions 


The ultimate in comfort and luxury .. . 
superbly appointed rooms, urbanely 
gracious and carefully air conditioned. 
Continental breakfast is included, 


Private Facilities 
Special parties are arranged for any 
number of guests. 


COnlelte 


The entire atmos- 
phere warmed by 
the presence of 
Odette—our auber- 
giste* who wants 
only to please and 
make you comfort- 
able 


*INNKEEPER 


CHARGES HONORED 


DINER’S CLUB e DUNCAN HINES 
ESQUIRE CLUB e COMPANY ACCOUNTS 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


RESERVATIONS PLEASE + NEW HOPE 2035 
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Water Wheel Inn*—Old Easton Road 
1 mi. N. of Cross Keys. L-D. Phone for 
reservations. Succulent sirloins after a 
cocktail make you glad you phoned. 
Doylestown 9300. J. & A. Krautstein, 
your hosts. 


Shea’s Tower Inn*—River Rd. near 
Bowman’s Hill. Short order cooking by 
a master chef. Constant entertainment by 
Mynah. 


Washington Crossing !nn**—Wash- 
ington Crossing. L-D. $2.75-$3.75. Good 
service adds to charm of home atmosphere 
and sturdy food. 


Warrington Diner—Rt. 611, Neshaminy. 
Food that brings you back for more. 
Private dining room for parties. 


Chalfont Hotel—Intersection of Rts. 
202 & 152, Chalfont. Nick and Paula 
Hartwig have snacks and sandwiches and 
tangy imported beer to serve in their 
cozy hostelry. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant— 
County Line Road and Rt. 611. Quick 
bites, full meals, and all day service keep 
this up to deserved reputation. 


Perosa Inn*—Rt. 309 Line Lexington. 
L-D. For pleasant and enjoyable Italian 
dishes try this one. Vino & cocktails. 


Hickory Valley Farm—Rt. 611, south of 
Doylestown. Smoked ham ’n eggs (from 
the farm itself) served in the pan. 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. 


Old Anchor Inn—Doylestown Pike at 
2nd St. Pike Wrightstown. Neighbors 
meet here to enjoy full course dinners. 
Open Sundays 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Bar. 


Beck’s Smoke House**—Easton Hwy. 
& Bristol Rd., Warrington L-D. Im- 
ported cheeses, homemade pies, and, of 
course, good smoked meats are yours at 
popular prices. Open ’til 8 p.m. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn**—Rt. 263 
Hatboro. D. Your host is proud of his 
scampi and Continental style dinners. 
Cozy bar converted from Revolutionary 
kitchen. 


LOWER COUNTY 


The Homestead Restaurant of Laven- 
der Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. Colonial 
elegance, home cooking, and southern 
fried chicken all make this a fine choice 
for dining. 


Temperance House**—Newtown, B-L- 
D. Partially misleading name. Beer is 
served along with fine home-cooked 
meals, 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar—Intersection 532 
and 413 Newtown. Home farm products 
make up snack, complete meals. Charm- 
ing new wallpaper matches drapes. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant—Rt. 1 
near Langhorne. B-L-D. Good stop for 
after-theater snacks. 


La Casa Charcoal Restaurant*—Mor- 
risville Shopping Center. L-D. Sizzling 
steaks whet appetites. Quick service, too. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*—Old Lincoln Hwy; 
Morrisville. L-D. Quite reasonable. 
Your wife will like it here. You both 
will like the food. 


Mill Gate*—S. Pennsylvania Ave., Mor- 
risville. L-D. Coffee drinkers rave 
happily. Banquets & parties gladly 
arranged. 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Tavern Room 


Guest Rooms 


Logan Inn 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
NEW COLONIAL 


DAIRY BAR 


Intersection of Rts. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Wonderful 
Milk Shakes - Sundaes - Sodas 
Our own TOLL GATE ice cream 
Delicious sandwiches, hot or cold 


O' Boyles 


ICE CREAM ISLAND 
Since 1922 


Seafoods and Charcoal Steaks 
our specialty 
Famous for our 
Home Made Ice Cream 


Visit our other restaurant at Green 
Lane ¢ Farragut Aves. Bristol, Pa. 


Beaver Dam Rd. at Rt. 13 
BRISTOL, PA. ST. 8-1473 


BUCKINGHAM 


| BUCKINGHAM 


From now on until PENNA. 


Christmas don’t fail 
to stop and see us 


d benefit f 
basin. BAZAAR 


. 
BUCKINGHAM 
5711 


Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge and 
Dining Rooms 


OPEN 12 NOON DAILY 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 
WEST TRENTON AVENUE 
MORRISVILLE, PENNA. CYPRESS 5-5179 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


sitet eee ee 
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Pennsbury Inn*—Off Bristol Rd. near 
Pennsbury. L-D.  $2.50-$5.00. Special 
rates for the kids. Stop here while visiting 
Pennsbury Manor. 


Flannery’s—Lincoln Hwy., Pendel. L-D. 
A good cocktail, a good dinner, and then 
a good old homemade pie. 


Landy’s—Fairless Hills Shopping Center. 
L-D. Cabbage stuffed European style. 
All delicatessen specialties plus night 
delivery. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room— 
Budget-watchers find this ideal. U. S. 
1 at Trevose. Open every hour of every 
day. 


Trailblazer Diner and Dining Room 
No, 2—U. S. 13 Bristol. Same ground 
rules. 


Buck Hotel*—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L-D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Bucks County Room*—Pomeroy’s Lev- 
ittown Shopping Center. Levittowners 
relax here for lunch. They like the 
coffee and quick service. 


De Grand Diner—Rt. 13 near Levit- 
town. Steaks and chops to a turn, and 
open seven days a week. 


Keystone Hotel*—Mill at Bath, Bristol. 
L-D. $1.75-$3.75. Italian-American dishes 
a specialty here. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Banquet 
facilities. Cocktails til 3 a.m. 


O’Boyle’s—Ice Cream Island. Rt. 13 
at Beaver Dam Rd. Bristol. L-D. §$.75- 
$2.75. Seafood and charcoal steaks very 
popular. Famous for homemade ice 
cream and party cakes. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge—Lambertville, N. J. Half 
block off Rt. 202. L-D. incl’ Sun. Hostess 
Ann Matthews (Radio’s Stella Dallas) 
greets guests in spacious and cheerful 
dining room. Variety of food has pleased 
thousands. 


Cahill’s—River Rd. below Washington’s 
Crossing, N. J. Open charcoal broiler 
inspires appetites. Dinners lunches and 
a dandy place for late (1 a.m.) snacking. 
Jerry Cahill supervises. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N.J. 
Pride of the house are cakes, pies, and 
the home made bread. Home cooking is 
likewise. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn**—Stockton, 
N. J. D only. Song-inspiring wishing 
well is worth inspecting after a lobster 
or roast beef feast. Drink here with 
Sunday dinner. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant—Route 29, 2 
miles below historic Washington’s Cross- 
ing. Dinners 5 to 9. Lunch 12 to 2:30. 
Special desserts go well with after-dinner 
liqueurs. 


‘‘let’s clean house” 
VOTE FOR 


KRAUS 


Republican Candidate for State Representative 
Qnd District Lower Bucks County 


November, 1956 


“My, that was a good dinner!” 


(special menus for the junior set.) 
Everyone enjoys the food and 
service. . .prices, too, at the 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


Where 202 meets 611—the crossroads of Bucks County 


W. State St. 
Doylestown 9307 


It's Pleasant at Pennsbury 


EXCELLENT FOOD DELICIOUS DRINKS 


DELIGHTFUL ATMOSPHERE 
LUNCHEON e DINNER e LATE EVENING SNACKS 


Pennsbury Inn 


When you visit beautiful and historic Pennsbury Manor, Wil- 

liam Penn's home, be sure and stop by and share our hospitality. 

FORD MILL & BORDENTOWN 
— FERRY ROADS 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


CLEO WATTS MANAGER 
RESERVATIONS CYPRESS 5-5984 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! k 


Dinner Buffet every Wednesday and 
Thursday night 


Matinee Buffet on Wednesday 
from 11:30 to 2:30 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the a d AROA S 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. OPEN EVERY DAY 


COCKTAILS 


The Homestead Restaurant sass Mn 
of Lavender Hdl vk County, Pa 


WoOrth 8-3888 
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LET US PLAN 
YOUR TRIP AT 
NO ADDED COST TO YOU 


THE SUBURBAN TRAVEL AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


27 Coulter Ave., Suburban Square, 
Ardmore, Pa., Midway 9-2366 


Reservations for all steamships, Airlines, 
Resort Hotels and Cruises. 


Imported and 
Handcrafted 


for the collector 
for gifts or 
study and 
other practical 
purposes 


Every month, every | 
week, every day, you f} 
are welcome to browse | 8 
without solicitation to Ni Will 
purchase. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Largest Old Book Store in America 


9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


HOWARD’S 


JEWELRY STORE 


sterling flatware 
hollow ware 
watches diamonds 
jewelry 


watch repairing 


Telephone 4675 


35 E. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


WRIGHTSTOWN 
TRADING POST 


<a> PRESENTS ew 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS 
BY “HILL” 


WRIGHTSTOWN ROUTE 413 f f 
BUCES COUNTY, PA. 


| 
| 


COUNTY DOINGS 
THIS MONTH 


Rummage Sale—Nov. 1-3, 6 p.m. 
Variety of articles. Sponsored by Ladies 
Aux., Falls Twp. Fire Co. Thriftmart, 
Fallsington. 


Annual Cake Sale—Nov. 3, 3 p.m. 
Sponsored by Magnolia Hills Woman’s 
Club, Levittown. Proceeds for Christmas 
baskets for needy families. Held at 
Bristol Farmers’ Market & Auction. 
Bristol. 


Saturday Fun Day—Noy. 3-Dec. 15, 
10:30-5. Girls 6-12. 3 workshops: arts & 
crafts, modern dance, dramatics, plus 
swim at Y pool. B.C. YWCA, 2 Meeting 
House Square, Fallsington. Call CY 
5-5765 for reservations. 


Waterfowl Season, Bucks County— 
Noy. 3-Jan. 11. State—Oct. 27-Dec. 18 
from 1% hr. before sunrise to sunset. 
Legal weapons, bow & arrow, or any 
shotgun with no more than 3 shell capacity. 


Turkey Dinner—Nov. 4, 1-6 p.m. Ladies 
Aux. Newportville Fire Co. #1. Heldin 
fire hall, Newportville. 


Turkey Supper & Bazaar—Noy. 6-7. 
Bazaar starts 1 p.m. Suppers served 
5:30 & 6:30. Fellowship Hall, First 
Presbyterian Church, N. Pa. Ave., Morris- 
ville. 


Covered Dish Supper—Nov. 7, 8:30 p.m. 
Magnolia Hill Women’s Club. Guests 
invited for small donation. Home of Mrs. 
Helen Hughes, 5 Mockorange Lane, 
Levittown. 


Dessert Card Party—Nov. 8, 8:00 p.m. 
Table and door prizes. Fairless Hills 
Women’s Club. Community Center, 
Fairless Hills. Public invited. 


Hobby Show—Nov. 8, 8:00 p.m. Christ- 
mas wrapping demonstration. Magnolia 
Hill women invited. Home of Mrs. Carl 
Winerip, 9 Mockorange Lane, Levittown 


Book Fair—week of Nov. 12. For chil- 
dren of Maple Shade & George Clymer 
schools Public invited to visit fair and 
purchase books each day 1-3 p.m. & 
Thurs eve. Nov. 15. George Clymer 
School, Newportville. 


Quakertown Senior Class Play— Nov. 
13, 15, 16, 8:00 p.m. Comedy, ‘The 
Curious Savage” by John Patrick. Audi- 
torium, Quakertown Junior High School, 
123 S. 7 St. Quakertown. 


Toy Demonstration & Sale—Nov. 14, 
8:00 p.m. Proceeds will be used to aid 
needy families of Fairless Hills at Christ- 
mas. Community Center, Fairless Hills. 


Lecture—Nov. 14, 8:30 p.m. Cyril 
Black, Professor of History, Princeton, on 
his Russian tour. Memorial Gym, New 
Hope High School. Everyone welcome. 


TYPEWRITERS 


BUY NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Portable 
and Standards 
New and Used 


$19.95 up 


OLYMPIA - REMINGTON 
ROYAL - SMITH - UNDERWOOD 


All Machines Guaranteed 
OPEN DAILY 9to9 SAT.9to5 


Penn-Jersey 


BUSINESS MACHINE CO. 


Sales « Service 


Warren Storjohann Phone CYpress 5-2334 
2 S. Delmorr Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


Delaware Floor Shop 


Fine Floor Coverings 


~ 


17 N. Union St. Lambertville, N.J. 


STURDY—LONG LASTING 
F E E D E R (Wood—not 


Plastic) 
PROTECTS Seed for your 
CHICKADEES, NUT- 
HATCHES, TITMICE. Seed 


x Stays Dry. 
1st Feeder $5.85, additional Feeder $4.85. 
Price incls. Weather-proofed Feeder Wire, Bowl of 
Seed. Window Bracket 30c extra. All Postpaid. 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 


Dept. B, Englewood, N. J. 


prbreeeeeeerrtrreetetetees 
z TYROLEAN PRINTS : 
= + 
$ + 
T CALICOS $ 
$ + 
+ $ 
+ UNGLAZED AND GLAZED $ 
+ + 
> + 
+ CHINTZES s 


The Fabric Shop 


22 BRIDGE STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 2-0767 


OUT DOOR LANTERNS 


Chimney Letters 
Weathervanes 
House Signs 


Cupolas 


Unusual Gifts 


FODO’S LANTERN SHOP 


27 Street Rd., near 
Bustleton Pike, Feasterville 
ELmwood 7-1747 
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Harvest Dance—Noy. 16, 9:00 p.m. 
Sonny Sparano’s orchestra. Novelty 
dances, prizes. Refreshments. Sponsored 
by Queen’s Aides of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church. Proceeds to go to building 
fund. Edgely Fire Hall. Edgely. 


Neshaminy Senior Class Play—Nov. 
17, 8:00 p.m. ‘My Sister Eileen”. Audi- 
torium, Neshaminy High School, Old 
Lincoln Highway. 


Harvest Dance—Noy. 17, 9:00 p.m. 
Featuring “The Smoothies’. Yardley 
Gold Club, Yardley. Open to public. 


Christmas Bazaar & Luncheon—Nov. 
19. Featuring home-made soups, bar- 
becues. Proceeds to hospitalized Vets. 
Cadet Hall, W. Richland Ave., Langhorne. 


Card Party—Noy. 24 8:00 p.m. Spon- 
sored by Newportville Fire Co. Ladies 
Aux. Fund raising. Everyone welcome. 
tre Hall, Emilie Road, Newportville. 


Penny Sale—Noy. 26, 8:30 p.m. Home 
made cakes, pies, gen. merchandise. Pro- 
ceeds will benefit hospitalized Vets. at 
Christmas. Legion Cadet Hall, W. Rich- 
land Ave., Langhorne. 


Children’s Theatre—Dec. 1, 1:30 p.m. 
“Pirate Gold”, sponsored by AAUW. 
Benjamin Franklin Jr. High School, Mill 
Creek Road, Levittown. 


ARTS 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic—Nov. 
2. 8:30 p.m., Neshaminy High School; 
Nov. 4, 3:30 p.m., Neshaminy High School; 
Nov. 8. 8:30 p.m., Perkasie High School. 
Same program. 


Langhorne Players—Nov. 2-3, 7-10, 
14-17. 8:30 p.m. “Charlie’s Aunt”, 
directed by Jack Osbourne. Langhorne 
Player’s Barn on Bridgetown Pike. 


Bucks County Symphony Orchestra— 
Nov. 3. 8:30 p.m. Concert, Pianist Lee 


Luivisi. Rachmaninoff Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini. Central Bucks 
Auditorium, W. Court & Lafayette, 
Doylestown. 


Musicale—Nov. 8, 8:40 p.m. Victoria 
Sherry, Wilbur Evans, Ronald Fiore. 
Sponsored by Central Bucks PTA. Pro- 
ceeds will go to C.B.H.S. loan fund. 
Auditorium, Central Bucks High School, 
W. Court & Lafayette, Doylestown. 


Welcome House Film Series—Nov. 9. 
8:15 p.m. ‘Chopin and Yeats”. Polish 
production. The barn, home of Mr. & 
Mrs. Richard Walsh, Dublin. 


New Hope Adult Film Program—Nov. 
17. 8:30 p.m. “Stratford Adventure” 
starring Alec Guiness. Also Hisenstein’s 
classic, “Thunder Over Mexico”. High 
School Gym, New Hope. 


Pa. Academy of Fine Arts—Thru Nov. 
18. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Exhibition. Includes following 
Bucks Co. exhibitors—Mr. & Mrs. Francis 
Speight, Daniel Garber, Charles Coiner, 
Joseph Greenberg, Faye Badura, John 
Folinsbee, Paul Froelich, Harry Leith- 
Ross, Edward Redfield, Harry Rosin, 
John Sharp, Charles Rudy, Rob Nuse. 
In Memoriam, Walter Baum. Broad & 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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26 E. STATE ST. 


Complete Selection 


PASTIMES 


USE OUR LAY-A-WAY PLAN 


RIVER ROAD, WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


of Christmas Toys NOW 


HOURS 


Daily: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays: 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Evenings: 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


_—_<—<$—— 
TEL. HYATT 3-5515 


Spode's finest china painters show 
their skill in painting this rose in 
all its natural beauty on the Jewel 
shape. The daintiness of this pat- 
tern has made it a favorite among 
brides for many years. 


CAMERON'S 


CHINA SHOP 


DOY. 4508 


RCA VICTOR 
New 1957 TELEVISION 


COLOR 
Rent 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 
4654 - 5326 


MARION E. WHIP 


oR BLACK anD WHITE 


or Buy 


éé 
P hotographs are memories | 


mee permanent” . 


i 
Lower Bucks’ leading photographers, avail- ; 


able daily and Friday evenings. 


; eels 
and see our completely new spacious first 


floor studios. 


PS photographers 


34.S.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA, 


Drop in! 


j 
| 


238-40 Mill Street Bristol, Pa. Stillwell 8-4736 
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TOTAL RESOURCES 


.... thru the years 


In 1929 when the pres- 
ent management took 
over, our financial state- 
ment showed approxi- 
mately 2500 customers 
with total assets of slightly 
Today 
we serve over 15,000. 


over $2 million. 


Weare grateful that our 
constructive, conservative 
business methods have 
attested_to us a fine 
clientele who value the 
feeling of friendliness and 
security they get when 
they bank with us. Their 
confidence is graphically 
reflected in the steady, 
progressive increase in 


total resources, now more 
than $16 million 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST 
COMPANY 


“On the Square” 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Warrington, Pa. 


[Member F.D.1. Corp. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance—Thru Nov. 
21. Weekdays 10:30-9, Sun. 1-6 p.m. 
Exhibition, Ben Solowey. Oils, water- 
colors, caseins & drawings. 251 S. 18 
St., Philadelphia. Thru Noy. 25. Walter 
Baum Memorial Exhibition. 


Violin Recital— Dec. 7. 8:15 p.m. Leo- 
pold Avakian, 8 time scholarship winner, 
soon to appear at Carnegie Hall. Home 
of Mr. & Mrs. Richard Walsh, Dublin. 


COUNTY AUCTIONS 


November, every Thurs., Fri., Sat. & 
Sunday. General merchandise. Butch’s 
puts County Sales. Trevose, Elmwood 
-1352. 


November 2 and every Fri. evening 
following. 7:00 p.m. Saddle horses & 
ponies. Rt. 611, 3 miles N. of Doylestown. 
Marland C. France, Auct. Doylestown 
2634. 


November 3, 10:00 a.m. Antique house- 
hold goods for estate of Maude McGary. 
Location, Dolington, just off Rt. 532, 
midway between Newtown & Washington 
Crossing. Newlin Brown, Auct. Doyles- 
town 4072. 


November 3, 12:30 p.m. Household 
goods for Robert Leister. Sunneytown. 
C. T. Schwenk, Auct. Keystone 6-3733. 


November 3, 2:00 p.m. Real Estate—10 
building sites at auction. Indian Fields, 
Upper Makefield township. Newlin Brown, 
Auct. Doylestown 4072. 


November, every Friday and Saturday. 
Household goods, general merchandise. 
2 auctions at one time. Quakertown 
Farmer’s Market, Station Road, Quaker- 
town. 


November, every Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday. 3 auctions at one time. House- 
hold and general merchandise. Bristol 
Farmer’s Market, Bath Road & Rt. 413. 


November 6, 20, & December 4. 6:30 
p.m. Toy sales, electrical appliances, 
general Christmas merchandise. Haring’s 
Warehouse, Green Street, Silverdale. 
Perkasie 7-9535. 


November 10, 12:30 p.m. Household 
goods, farm machinery for Elmer Bright. 
Quakertown, Rt. 663, across from City 
Service Gas Station. C. T. Schwenk, 
Auct. Keystone 6-3733. 


November 10, 11:00 a.m. Charming old 
tennant house, partially remodelled, 1 
acre ground. Street Road, 144 miles W. 
of Old York Road above Hatboro. Louis 
Trainman, Auct. Kingsley 5-2238. 


November 24, 1:00 p.m. Household 
goods for J. Russell Clayton. Fetter’s 
Mill Road. Huntington Valley. Newlin 
Brown, Auct. Doylestown 4072. 


Help us make our monthly calendar 
of events complete! Phone Doyles- 
town 2661, or write The Traveler, 75 
Shewell Ave., Doylestown of any 
coming events of general interest. 
Word should reach us by the tenth of 
the month previous to the event. 


EXCELLENCE 
IN 
CRAFTS 


SONYA LEACH 


HANDWOVEN IRISH TWEEDS 
FOR FALL 


30” fabric $4 - 5.75 a yard 
54” fabric $10.00 a yard 


Imported & Domestic Handcrafts 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


NAOMI COTTAGES 


Mountain Home, Pa. 


Housekeeping cottages fully equipped to 
accomodate families with every comfort 


Ideal location for honeymooners 


Carl Riess 


P. O. Cresco 2, Pa. Cresco 5411 


For The Best 


in 
Lawn Supplies 
and 


Equipment 


BUCKS COUNTY 


LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLY 


Service is our Trade Mark 


Lahaska, Pa. Buckingham 5481 
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HAND-MADE 
EARLY AMERICAN 


PINE 
FURNITURE 


and 
Decorative Accessories 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202 
3 Miles Northeast of Lambertville, N. J. 


~~~ eet 
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"THE quadrennial headiness that takes 

over the nation in a presidential year 
is almost over, and the great rush of 
motorcades, meetings, speeches, ox- 
roasts and door-knockings that makes 
up America’s greatest sporting event 
will have just about gone by before 
anyone gets time to settle down and 
read this. It would therefore be quite 
pointless for us to venture a prediction 
of the outcome, and we leave exhorta- 
tion on the major issues to the more 
current daily and weekly press. It does 
seem to us, though, that the Republican 
presidential slate has one slight ad- 
vantage. In a day of slogans and key- 
words, any party that can urge voters 
to make their mark for simple, familiar 
and unpretentious names like “Ike and 
Dick” has a distinct edge over any 
ticket that’s trying to sell them an 
unfamiliar mouthful like “Adlai and 
Estes”. It seems to us that had a 
Republican semantic saboteur done it 
deliberately, he could hardly have come 
up with an unlikelier combination. 

Not to appear to give one party the 
best of it in these pages, though, we are 
bound to point out that the discovery 
that Adlai Stevenson is a descendant of 
the Fells of Buckingham weighs power- 
fully with us; afflicted with county 
chauvinism as we are, it would be nice 
to see a local boy in the White House. 

In any case, whoever the winners, we 
wish them well in their complex tasks of 
deciding the greatest good for all. The 
important thing is to be sure to vote, 
if you want. the right to grouse about 
the results afterward. Incidentally, as 
you make your mark this year, say a 
small farewell to the ballot, another 
vanishing institution; the next time 
you vote, it will probably be by ma- 
chine, and a good thing, too. 


DESPITE the inevitability of pro- 

gress, and its benefits, it has its 
lightly sad moments, too. It indicates 
that time is passing, a fact that we can 
disregard in our own lives much more 
easily than when we are forced to notice 
it in others. The other day two oc- 
casions that came up forced us to look 
around with a start and notice that our 
childhood was gone. The first was a 
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picture of Jackie Coogan celebrating his 
forty-second birthday, a balding hulk 
much more reminiscent of his early 
partner, Wallace Beery, than of the 
engaging waif he used to be. And the 
second was the discovery (wherever 
does the time go?) that it’s been twenty- 
five years already since Dick Tracy 
started out as a detective. There’s 
hardly anything to be said on that score, 
except that Tracy hasn’t aged nearly as 
much as Jackie Coogan. 


EVERY so often we take a moment 

out to reflect on the distressing 
tendency toward too much speed in our 
lives, and also on the equally distressing 
development of bigger and better means 
of annihilation. Last week, for the first 
time in a long while, we found a com- 
forting note in the papers, which may 
indicate that we are reaching limits in 
combining these two unfortunate trends. 
The news report told of a Navy jet 
pilot who got to flying so fast that he 
ran into his own cannon-fire. Scien- 
tifically, of course, they’ll probably find 
some way to overcome this, but we’d 
rather look at it as a faint Providential 
warning. 


WE were pleased to note the an- 

nouncement by the County Com- 
missioners that they were able to approve 
the establishment of a Free County 
Library Bookmobile, for those areas of 
the County which do not have easily 
accessible library service, and their 
subsequent appointment of a Board of 
Directors of this service. The step is a 
needed and constructive one, and we 
hope to see it operating soon. 

There’s also good news on the Levit- 
town front in the library field. Last 
month the Levittown Library, which 
has been operating on an extremely 
limited basis, received from Levitt & 
Sons a grant of enough land for the 
construction of a permanent building. 
This grant was rapidly followed by a 
pledge of $1,000 from the Levittown 
Kiwanis organization to get the project 
moving, and many of the women’s 
groups in the Lower County are making 
plans for an all-out campaign for the 
balance of the funds needed. Their 
feeling is that since Levittown is the 
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Commonwealth’s tenth largest com- 
munity, they’d like to have the Com- 
monwealth’s tenth largest library, ser- 
ving all of Lower Bucks. 


LAST month we pointed out the 

prematurity of the report of the 
demise of the Levittown Evening Press, 
and how it turns out, to pull a small 
switch on Mark Twain, that the report 
of its life was greatly exaggerated; the 
paper did in fact just a few days later 
turn up its toes and die. Its assets were 
sold to its competitor, and now Levit- 
town has only one newspaper. With 
all due respect to the successor, we still 
feel it’s wrong for a community of 
50,000 people to have to get along with 
only one paper. 


NOT to belabor a point, the United 

Community Fund is still trying, at 
this writing, to meet its goal of $600,000 
for the coming year. Despite the fact 
that their drive ran during the month 
of October, if you didn’t get there in 
time, they'll still welcome your contri- 
bution. And, if you believe in their 
cause, this would be a good time to 
start to put away a penny, nickel, or 
dime a day, so that next year when the 
drive comes along you'll have a sizeable 
and painless contribution all ready for 
them. 

This should be an easier task to 
perform for us than it would be for 
people in most places. The coming of 
the eleventh month of what has been 
an exciting year puts us in mind that 
we of Bucks County have a great deal 
to be thankful for: our county grows 
apace in numbers, in prosperity, in the 
richness of its cultural and recreational 
resources; and yet in gaining so much, 
loses none of its beauty, its dignity, or 
its bucolic charm. A place of good 
neighbors merely attracts a few more 
good neighbors to share its riches; the 
care of those few who are less fortunate 
and need our help is the lightest of 
burdens, so light indeed that many of 
us may be prone to forget. This time 
of Thanksgiving seems a most appro- 
priate time to resolve not to forget, but 
to remember to set aside a mite each 
day or week so that the drive next 
year will not find us unprepared.—A.M. 
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UNITED 


SCIENCE 
FUND 


A Mutual Fund 

designed for investors 
seeking an investment 
in a group of 


Diversified Industries 


whose development and 
growth possibilities 

are based substantially 
upon 


Scientific Research. 


For a prospectus 


giving full information, write to: 


COSGROVE, 
MILLER & 
WHITEHEAD 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


44WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y- 
BOWLING GREEN 9-1850 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, a free booklet on 
your United Science Fund. 


OLD 


TRAVELER 


by Henry Freking 


I AM ALMOST tempted to write—as 

most writers do in telling the story 
of Thanksgiving—that Thanksgiving 
Day was proclaimed as a holiday by 
George Washington in November 1879. 
Later Presidents during the early part 
of the nineteenth century forgot to 
set aside one day in the year as a day 
for thanks, and it was not until Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s term as President that 
the last Thursday in November was 
again declared Thanksgiving Day. One 
of our more recent Presidents attempted 
to change the date, for he felt two 
holidays occuring within four weeks 
was bad for business, but in 1941 
Congress decreed that the fourth Thurs- 
day in November should always be 
Thanksgiving and so it has been ever 
since. 


Thanksgiving is our own American 
holiday; in many ways it is more of a 
family holiday than Christmas. It is 
not a day cluttered with gifts, or a 
gathering of tired folks worn out from 
shopping. 


Thanksgiving comes in the loveliest 
and most wonderful month of the year. 
We have had our rainy spells, and our 
cold spells, we have enjoyed several 
Indian summers, for no one ever agrees 
which warm days were Indian summer. 
Each warm day is a special treasure 
and as we take our drives over the back 
roads and by-ways we all agree there is 
no more beautiful spot than Bucks 
County. 


This year our fall season started in 
late September, when we first saw sumac 
in its burgundy colors. In late October 
there was color everywhere. Along the 
roads on the hillsides, there were new 
colors we had never seen before: garnet, 
purple, shades of red, gold with a touch 
of summer green still left. Driving 
into the more remote parts of upper 
Bucks one day this fall we realized that 
we still live close to some of those dear 
old fashioned folks who gather and 
store in their cellars their pumpkins 
and squash, onions, cabbage and po- 


tatoes. They still make their own 
jams and jellies, relishes and pickles, 
jar and shelve them for the winter. 
We saw a young mother rocking her 
infant on the porch and feeding it the 
regular old stuff instead of Gerber’s 
Baby Food out of a can. Yes, some of 
Bucks County is still real. 


When we drove into Quakertown, 
the elderly men were raking the leaves 
on their front lawns, and the girls in 
slacks and shorty shorts had disappeared 
from the streets. We miss them, youth 
is such a marvelous thing. I‘m glad 
at 78 it has stayed with me so long. I 
hope I shall never let the exquisiteness 
of life fade away. 


The days are growing shorter now and 
every warm day is like a gift. When 
this issue of the Traveler is read, the 
election will be past, and that alone 
will be enough to be thankful for. 


While some of the customs may have 

changed this Thanksgiving Day, the 
more pleasant ones still remain. Our 
children and grandchildren will be with 
us. The city dogs they bring with them 
will flush around the underbrush in the 
woods following scents they have never 
sniffed before, or they will chase the 
drifting leaves on the lawn. Our own 
dogs will have been bathed, and the 
silver polished to help brighten the 
old fashioned Thanksgiving dinner. 
In the afternoon, weather permitting, 
we will take a stroll in the woods or 
sit around the log fireplace, the children 
cracking nuts on the stone hearth with 
a flat-iron—never a new fangled nut 
cracker on Thanksgiving day! 


Nightfall will come too soon. The 
children and their dear ones will leave, 
family by family, and as you watch 
the red lights of their cars disappear 
down the lane, you wonder why Thanks- 
giving can’t last forever. So it was at 
our house last year and when it was 
over I remembered the voices of praise 
the multitudes sang with the Heavenly 
host as told in the story of Revelation: 


“Blessings, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honor and power, 
and might, be unto our God forever 
and ever, Amen.” 

The day after Thanksgiving we have 


only rememberances. And oh yes, a 
cold turkey supper! 


Hay Rides 


For appointment call. . . 


Markley Flack 
Wycombe 3452 
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In the last 10 years... 


$29 MILLION 


for expansion of 


Bucks County 


telephone service 


Like just about everything else here 
in Bucks County, the telephone system 
has grown spectacularly. 

We thought you might like to know 
some of the things that have happened 
in the last 10 years: 
© Approximately $25 million has been spent 


for construction and new equipment—and next 
year’s outlay will exceed $4 million. 


© Eight new buildings have been erected. Ad- 
ditions have been made to 10 more. 


@ The number of telephones has jumped from 
24,585 to 83,000. 


@ The latest dial equipment has been provided 
for many communities, and there have been 
changes and additions almost everywhere. 


@ New services have extended the dialing 
range for most county people—an increasing 
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The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania A 


number of whom now dial direct to Philadel- 
phia and other distant points. 


@ Our payrolls and number of employees 
have both grown enormously. Now more than 
600 of us receive a total of better than 
$2,600,000 annually. We spend most of it here 
in the county, too—a big help to local business. 


The result of all this is that tele- 
phone service here in Bucks County 
is faster and better than ever. And the 
telephone business continues to be an 
important factor in county prosperity. 

The money to pay for Bell expan- 
sion has come—and will come in the 
years ahead—from thousands of in- 
vestors, big and small, all over the 
country. They have confidence in the 
future and in the continued growth 
of the telephone business. 


This Is 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Once more the season 

of Thanksgiving, 

of gratitude for 

the Lord’s goodness. 

Thanks now and for the year, 
not only for rich harvests 

and earthly blessings, 

but for the warm hearth, 

the nearness of loved ones, 
and the bright hope of peace. 


So we gather for worship 
as do these, our neighbors 
in Carversville, 

viewed in a solemn moment 


by Hal Bach’s camera. 
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National 
Agricultural 
College 


school near doylestown 


is only one of its kind 


by Cathy Wagner 


ACK IN 1922 it was a highly unusual and rather risky 
procedure to fly back and forth between Bucks County 

and the West Coast. Yet a certain young executive of a 
West Coast aircraft company did just that because he could 
not bear to miss a football game played by his alma mater. 

He himself had coached that team the previous season 
and for many years before that. The time he gave to the 
school had been borrowed from a busy professional and 
business life. Even longer ago, he had been team captain 
and one of its star football players. 

Anyone who knew about this—and few did—must have 
marvelled that any school could instill such intense loyalty 
and enthusiasm in its alumni! 

The young man was James Work who for the past eleven 


ae. 


James Work and N.A.C. have played major roles in one 
another's lives. He's been its president since 1945. 


years has been president of the National Agricultural College, 
the only private agricultural college in the United States, 
right at the edge of Doylestown. So few of its closest neigh- 
bors are aware of the growth and importance of this unique 
college, that most of them still refer to it by its old name: 
The Farm School. But many of them were startled this 
season when they learned that Pete Pihos, nationally famous 
football star, was now coaching the “Aggies” rising football 
squad. 

Here then is the story of Bucks County’s only college, 
whose history probab'y holds as much real romance as any 
other, and of the unremitting interest and effort of the man 
who helped make it what it is today. 

The “Farm School” concept was born back in the 1890's 
in the mind of Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, senior rabbi of Kene- 
seth Israel Congregation in Philadelphia. A graduate of 
Hebrew Union College, in Cincinnati, German-born Dr. 
Krauskopf had become an outstanding social philosopher and 
a pioneer in education. In 1894, fired by an idea which is as 
new today as it was then, he sought the practical advice of 
Grover Cleveland. 

Krauskopf was trying to formulate a workable plan to 
make it possible for city boys to learn farming, and adapt 
themselves to the healthful life of rural communities. The 
President was deeply interested. After a long discussion 
he suggested that the man who could be of most help was 
Count Leo Tolstoy, the great philosopher and agrarian leader, 
who had been thinking along much the same lines. 

Krauskopf went to Russia, and visited for three days with 
Tolstoy. The great author of War and Peace was enthusi- 
astic. He also had an ulterior motive. He was more than 
willing to help Krauskopf formulate his plan, if the American 
would in turn work out means to help Russian victims of 
pogroms escape to free America, and to settle in rural areas 
as farmers like the American boys Krauskopf aimed to help. 

It was with this background that Dr. Krauskopf, in 1896, 
acquired a 100-acre farm near Doylestown and started his 
National Farm School. The concept of agricultural training 
at the Farm School—as it does today at N.A.C.—differed 
basically from that of the land grant colleges teaching agri- 
culture. 


Allman Hall is the college’s main building. 


Agriculture courses at the state colleges are designed 
primarily for farm boys. It is assumed, therefore, that the 
student has had his practical experience at home, and the 
school concentrates on theoretical work. But since N.A.C. 
is designed primarily for city boys, it must combine practical 
farm work with theoretical training, and it also educates for 
effective citizenship in a rural community. 


From a small beginning of a hundred acres, a faculty of 
two and a student body of six, the National Agricultural 
College has grown to a full fledged senior agricultural college 
with a student body numbering three hundred, a faculty of 
forty-two members, and an administrative staff of twenty-six. 
It was on June 4, 1948 that the college was accredited by the 
State Council of Education of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania as a senior college. It has the power to grant a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Horticulture, Ornamental Horticulture or Poultry 
Husbandry. In January 1951, the school was also granted the 
power to confer the Bachelor of Science degree in Food 
Industry. 

The college makes an all-out effort to develop a student’s 
character, with a strong degree of tolerance and the ability 
to think. Students are taught to accept faculty members and 
other students as human beings without regard to race or 
creed. 

Although tuition is normally about $1,200 a year, no 
qualified student is ever turned away because of inability to 
pay. 

Adhering to the principles of its founder, the college is 
operated as a non-profit organization on a strictly non-sec- 
tarian basis. It is supported by student fees, donations, and 
by appropriations from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The state exerts no control over curriculum, or over adminis- 
tration of the school’s affairs. The endowment of N.A.C. has 
been augmented by gifts from various organizations as well 
as from individuals who are interested in its aims and ideals. 

Many N.A.C. graduates become executives in industries 
connected with agriculture, such as feeds, fertilizer, equip- 
ment and the like. And though the curriculum is specifically 
designed for city boys, many farm boys find that N.A.C. 
offers better training than they can get elsewhere. One such 
student commutes each week between the school and his 
own 500-acre farm near Pittsburgh. 


During the freshman year, courses in the seven major 
studies in agriculture are offered and at the end of this first 


Below: action in the poultry laboratory. 


Right: Dr. Albert Schatz does basic research in 
many fields of medicine, health and science. 


year the student chooses the field in which he wishes to 
specialize. 

The procedure after this is outlined very carefully by the 
college. The student actually works in whatever particular 
field he has chosen. The huge greenhouses, the nurseries, the 
poultry plants, the dairies and farm are used as practical 
laboratories. 

During his freshman year, the student must stay at the 
college for a summer term of nine weeks, but during the last 
three years of college the student is required to perform 
satisfactory work outside the college during the summer 
months with an employer in his specialized field. For this 
work, he is given six credits toward his degree. This work is 
closely checked by members of the faculty and by reports 
from his employer. 

Laboratory work and field trips form an integral part of 
the curriculum. Many of the laboratory programs are carried 
out in large commercial plants nearby where actual operations 
are performed by the student. One of the super markets in 
the Philadelphia area is used for teaching classes in Food 
Industry. 

Actually the National Agricultural College comes as close 
as possible to self-sufficiency in food. Of its thousand acres, 
over six hundred acres of the farm land is cultivated and 
from this, all needed food which is produced goes into the 
school’s larder for feeding its students. The surplus is sold 
and the proceeds go back into the revenue of the school. 

The college pasteurizes about 900 quarts of milk a day from 
its dairy herd. Of this it uses about 300 quarts, and the 
balance is sold to an institution in Philadelphia. With a 
plant of eight thousand chickens, there could be no shortage 
of poultry supplies for the dining hall. 

Fruits and vegetables come in from the farm in such 
quantities that a canning plant of institutional size is required 
to run full force in order to preserve the surplus. 

N.A.C. is a busy place and unlike the proverbial grass- 
hopper who lazily scratches himself all summer with his 
long legs, these boys busily provide for their food needs 
while learning and working toward a degree. 

Because of national interest in this school, WRCV of 
Philadelphia this year ran a series of television shows from 
the campus on the various aspects of agriculture. 

Professors from the various departments with students 
from their classes arranged and produced the shows so 
successfully that the school has been asked to do another 
series. Continued on next page 
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Dean Donald M. Meyer and a group of students. 


The student body of 306 comes largely from Pennsylvania, 
New York state and New Jersey, but about five percent of 
the students come from foreign countries. Columbia, 
Venezuela, South Korea, Guatamala, El Salvador, Persia 
and the Phillippines are represented. One student from 
South Korea is studying through the generous help of a 
U. S. Army colonel who met him there. So many of the 
school’s graduates live in Latin America, that the college is 
probably better known south of the Rio Grande than it is 
in Bucks County. 

“We help make outstanding rural citizens out of our 
students” says Dean Donald M. Meyer. “We first give them 
a practical approach, second a sound basis in scientific 
agriculture, and third we emphasize good citizenship. Stu- 
dents are graded twice each year on citizenship.” 

Assistant Dean of Students Oskar H. Larson, an alumnus 
of 1952 who returned to the school in December 1954, ex- 
plains that “A” Day on the campus is the most important 
event of the year. This is a student-conducted agricultural 
show, a miniature county fair, showing livestock and agri- 
cultural products, and attracts thousands to the campus. 

The poultry diagnostic laboratory on the edge of the campus 
perhaps has more contact with Bucks Countians and the 
poultrymen of nearby areas than any other department of 
the school. It is here that poultrymen may bring diseased 
birds and have the disease diagnosed free of charge. This 
department is headed by Dr. Louis Leibowitz, with Mr. 
Charles Conover as laboratory technician. 

As in other departments of the school, the “posting” 
(dissecting) of these birds is part of a student’s laboratory 
assignment, so the lab has teaching value in addition to 
rendering a public service. 

From the greenhouses, where all kinds of new ideas are 
being worked out, to a pre-Revolutionary farm house where 
Dr. Albert Shatz, co-discoverer of streptomycin, carries on 
advanced research, a whole new concept of education is being 
promoted. 

“We are interested in finding facts from our research and 
not in creating atmosphere,” Dr. Shatz points out. “A 
shiny laboratory is not necessary. The fact that we are 
using the primitive kitchen and dining room of this old house, 
does not affect our results. Test tubes standing on end in a 


Students working in the dairy barn. 
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The “Aggies” get off a forward pass. 


coffee tin produce the same results as in a more technical 
appearing receptacle.” 

He says that in working with many agencies such as the 
National Cancer Institute, the Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
the National Institute of Dental Research and many others 
along with his work as professor of microbiology at the 
National Agricultural College, his desire is to approach a 
disease from many angles that may ultimately lead to pre- 
vention or cure. 

Any student showing sufficient aptitude in this field is 
given the opportunity to work with Dr. Shatz and at the 
present time Gilbert S. Trelawny, an undergraduate, has 
been assigned to his laboratory. Lionel M. Adelson, who 
holds a Bachelor of Science degree and will shortly receive 
his master’s degree from Drexel Institute, is also working 
with Dr. Shatz on the Multiple Sclerosis research project. 

In 1910 James Work left Central High in Philadelphia, 
and because of his keen desire to learn farming, applied for 
admission to the Farm School. He finished the four-year 
course in two and one-half years, and was graduated in 
February 1913 as class president and valedictorian. 

He gained a knowledge of the technical theory of farming 

Continued on page 58 
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bucks town 
has first 
municipally 
owned 
amusement 


park 


Eight bowling leagues are already using these alleys: 
One high school has added bowling to its sports program. 


MENL 


by Pat Greene 


HEN it comes to providing recreation facilities for 

teen-agers and adults, Perkasie Borough in Upper 
Bucks County rolls far out in front of any municipality in 
the state. They own the only municipally operated amuse- 
ment park in this part of the country. 

Perkasie Borough took over an eight-and-a-half-acre 
amusement park from Henry S. Wilson in May. Wilson had 
owned the park for forty years but recently, others had 
managed it for him. 

By referendum in the general election of 1955, Perkasie 
voters decided to buy it. They voted for the purchase five 
to one. The price asked was $115,000.00 and of this Maurice 
Neinkin, Perkasie clothing manufacturer, donated $25,000 
“to enable the children of Perkasie to have cheap swimming.” 

The borough council appointed a five man committee to 
manage the park. It consisted of John Mayes, chairman, 
Frank Raudenbush, secretary, J. Claude Bowen, Howard 
Nungesser and Samuel Musselman. Mayes is a successful 
road contractor; Raudenbush a state store manager; Bowen 
a retired executive; Nungesser a cigar salesman; Musselman 
is an insurance adjuster executive who serves as the council’s 
representative on the committee. 

Willard Shaddinger, president of Perkasie Borough Council, 
told the committee at its first meeting: ‘“‘The operation and 
direction of the park are in your hands. The council only 
wants periodic reports.” 

James J. Hackett, former editor of the Perkasie News- 
Herald, was chosen manager of the park. He resigned from 
the park board and J. Claude Bowen replaced him. 

As a guide to policy the committee asked pupils in the 
Pennridge consolidated schools to criticize the park. Over 
400 teen-agers replied to the questionnaire. The frankness 
and vehemence of their answers stung the managers into 
fast action. 

“Get after those sideburned creatures—they should be 
run out of the place!” 
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Menlo’s Saturday night teen-age dances give local high 
school bands a chance to vie with name bands for applause. 


“Do something about those characters who infest the 
park. My parents won’t let me come to the place because 
of the immoral remarks that may be cast at me!” 

Today teen-age reactions are just the opposite. Says 
Hackett: “The big tipoff on adult thinking about our park 
is that teen-agers tell me now their parents insist they come 
here for entertainment!” 

What caused this turn-about? First of all, the council 
gave Hackett free rein to get rid of the loiterers who inter- 
fered with people who were just out for a wholesome good 
time. Today there are no loiterers, and there is plenty of 
wholesome fun for everyone. 

Though it is a municipal institution, Menlo is run as a 
business, and run for profit. What used to be a rather drab 
skating rink, Hackett transformed into an exciting ‘‘Bamboo 
Room” that would do credit to some fashionable resort. 
Used for both skating and dancing, it is decorated with 
materials imported from Florida and from Hawaii. Hackett 
plans soon to carry the new motif out with beautiful murals 
of the South Seas and with examples of native handiwork 
from the islands of the Pacific. 

Teen-agers dance at Menlo every Saturday night. Hackett 
plans to popularize these dances with youngsters from the 

Continued on page 55 
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They spa e Music 


delaware valley philharmonic launches it’s third season 


by Edward O. Staley 


Drawings by EDWARD JOHN SMITH 


ITH THE exception of someone like Deems Taylor 

or some other critic or musicologist, who knows the 
name of Urelli Corelli Hill? Obviously, few of us. But this 
oddly-named gentleman was for quite a while the only bona 
fide member of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
When those of lesser faith found excuses to be absent he 
attended rehearsals, met with himself, rehearsed, (he was 
only a fair to middlin’ flute player) kept notes on each re- 
hearsal and probably returned home with spirits low but 
faith unshaken. 

This happened over one hundred years ago. 

This happened in a community which was growing at a 
frantic rate and had little time to “waste”? on cultural or 
aesthetic matters. Music in those times was, if not for the 
birds, for the ladies; it helped to amuse them and keep them 
from too much thinking or meddling in the practical affairs 
of busy men. 

Our own expanding community here in the County was a 
comparative wilderness in Mr. Hill’s time. But in the last 
five years the increase in our population would have fairly 
popped the eyes out of Papa Hill. After overcoming his 
astonishment, he would probably have beamed with pleasure 
as he assembled his flute and joined the wood-wind section 
of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic. That is to say, if he 

had auditioned successfully. Standards are much higher in 

our Philharmonic than in Hill’s. Like Hill’s faithless friends, 

the members of this Philharmonic are serious amateurs, but 

none of them will ever find himself alone at a rehearsal. This 

cies organization has such enthusiasm and interest that the high 

ae A attendance at rehearsals over the two-year span of its ex- 

Dy istance is a remarkable testimony of loyalty and zeal. Itisa 

two-year record of admiration for, and loyalty to the perman- 
ent conductor of the orchestra: Henry Kerr Williams. 

Mr. Williams remarked recently that “. . .other communities 
with a population comparable to that of Bucks County are 
able to support a quality symphonic organization. There is 
no reason on earth why we can’t have as solid a backing as the 
best of them.” 

The maestro’s contagious enthusiasm brought sharply to 
mind the reason for his success as a conductor. The finest 
musician in the world cannot conduct unless he has this | 


extra intangible. Tschaikowski, genius though he was, 
didn’t have it. Beethoven was a poor interpreter on the 
podium. In our own time, the great Igor Stravinsky causes 
more uneasiness than emotion when he takes the baton. The 
conductor’s gift is a quality embracing confidence, flawless 
musicianship, and unquestioned obedience. If these qualities 
are transmitted to the performer instantly, the man is a 
conductor. Performing under such a man is unalloyed 
pleasure. 

Henry Kerr Williams is such a man. 

Sharing his up-hill load are several individuals who deserve 
much of the praise that has been heaped on the Philharmonic. 
In all civic ventures of this nature there have to be a stalwart 
and unfaltering few who give a tremendous amount of time, 
thought, and labor, who do it gladly, steadily, and do it, 
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moreover, in the face of abject discouragement. In this 
young organization the few are really not few at all, but 
many. This is true in both the orchestra and the chorus. 
And there are some outside of both organizations who help 
as much. 


One such is one of Bucks County’s busiest men: Paul 
Comly French of Yardley. (See “Idea Man for the Hungry,” 
Bucks County Traveler, August 1956.) 


Mr. French is quite an idea man in other fields as well. 
This incredibly busy and world-acknowledged humanitarian 
was a founder and is now president of the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic Association. Such matters as promotion, 
publicity, and public relations aimed at garnering greater 
audiences for the concerts, he takes in easy stride. Lest 
music-loving parents lack baby-sitters, so they can attend 
concerts, he has even arranged a nursery for the kids on 
concert nights. Altogether he is the right man in the right job. 


Another dedicated worker is Mrs. Howard Lovett of 
Edgely. Librarian of both orchestra and chorus, she also 
keeps track of schedules and untangles the knotty trivia 
which, from time to time, plague every organization of this 
size and scope. And she does it all with cheerful competence 
and unstinting sacrifice of her time. 


Not many orchestras have a concertmistress. This one 
has. She is Florence Rosenzweig, who, since the inception 
of the symphony, has occupied the desk immediately to the 
conductor’s left. Her authoritative tone and attack lifts and 
vitalizes the entire string section. 


Without further identification of individuals it can be 
said emphatically that each amateur singer and instrumen- 
talist of the Philharmonic is a competent performer. A few 
who were not, soon found themselves somewhere else on re- 
hearsal night. Heartless perhaps, but with the music the 
conductor hears in his mind he will stop at nothing to achieve 
its most exact reproduction from his players. 


What are the ambitions of the Delaware Valley Philhar- 
monic? What plans are afoot? As regards finance, the 
Association hopes to increase the number of reliable patrons 
to five thousand. This patronage is one of the greatest 
practical expressions of civic pride. All of the members feel 
that this target figure will be hit by the end of the season if 
not before. It must be kept in mind, that even the Phil- 
harmonic founded by Urelli Corelli Hill cannot, after over a 
hundred years, support itself from ticket-sales alone. 


This season’s program consists of five series of concerts all 
to be held in the Neshaminy High School auditorium. Friday 
Concerts will begin at 8:30 P.M. All Sunday concerts start 
at 3:30 P.M. Those who will be attending these musical 
events for the first time will discover that this permanent 
home of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic is ideal for both 
music and audience—good acoustics; comfortable seating. 


Musical plans? They are unusually daring. The most 
daring of all concerns the monumental Beethoven ‘‘Ninth.”’ 
For a musical association not yet three years old this is a 
huge undertaking. Moreover, it calls for an expansion of the 
chorous to at least one hundred voices to achieve the balance 
the score demands. 


Last season the pinnacle of pure musical performance was 
reached with the splendid rendition of the Mozart Requiem 
by the chorus and orchestra. This and the contemplated 
“Ninth” will indicate the degree of vision and ambition the 
conductor has attained. Mr. Williams is determined to 
create the finest possible sound in the shortest possible time. 
Few doubt he will reach this goal. 


When he conducts, a performer notices at once that he has 
nothing in his hands but the itch to make them bring out the 
best music. Scorning the use of a baton, the maestro main- 
tains that without the ‘‘stick’”’ he feels that a greater variety 
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they never ask, 
yet are showered 


with gifts 


THE 
LORD 


SHALL 
PROVIDE 


By HAZEL M. GOVER 


Photos by 
Sara Maynard Clark 


Even the road and the 
lawns have a scrubbed 
look, reflecting the loving 
care of those who live here. 
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AT LEAST three hundred children, 

menand women in Bucks County 
have good reason to believe that if they 
pray sincerely enough and have pa- 
tience, the Lord will provide for their 
spiritual and material needs. They live 
at Christ’s Home on Old York Road, 
just north of Hatboro. As you turn 
in the driveway you pass between a 
chapel and an old white house that has 
been standing by the side of the road 
since Colonial days. The quiet peace- 
fulness of the whole place makes a 
strong impression. Even the road looks 
scrubbed and the green lawns are 
smooth and closely clipped. If you 
have brought gifts, you carry them 
through the old-fashioned, closed-in 
porch of the Office Building that has the 
kind of potted plants and furniture you 
remember from your mother’s day. 
Just inside the main door is a wide, 
wooden bench where you leave your 
contribution to a work which has been 
going on here for half a century, pro- 
claiming to an unbelieving world that 
the Lord shall provide. 

Anyone who happens to see you, 
greets you with a smile and suggests 
you leave your name at the desk. You 
need not be afraid to leave your name 
because you will never be asked for any 
further contribution. This unique chari- 
table institution has never once, in its 
long history, asked for a donation. You 
will simply be thanked for what you 
have done. 

Its people put on no fund-raising 
drives, they give no church bazaars, 
covered-dish suppers, banquets or bene- 
fit entertainments. They send out no 
solicitations or advertising. They sim- 
ply pray, and their needs are fulfilled. 

Director Martin Kranz works in an 


office so tiny there is just about room 
for him and anyone he happens to be 
interviewing. He is a rather small man 
with a soft voice and very kindly eyes. 
He feels that he and his helpers are 
simply doing the work of God and like 
other workers there he rejects all per- 
sonal praise or credit. 

helpers are simply doing the work of 
God and like other workers there he 
rejects all personal praise or credit. 

“You say that the workers receive 
no salary. How do you get them?” 

“Tf the Lord moves them to want to 
come here to help us, they write to us. 
Messages found their way to the right 
people long before there were telephones, 
newspapers or radios, you know.” 

“When you say us, whom do you 
mean?” 

“Think of us as a big family—and it 
is big! There are about one hundred 
and thirty school-age children and sixty 
aged people here at Warminster. Be- 
sides there are usually at least twenty- 
five pre-school children in a home we 
have at Paradise, Lancaster County. 
It takes nearly a hundred people to do 
the work in the kitchens, on the farm 
and in the dormitories though we get 
lots of help from the boys and girls. 

“All the grown-ups here meet once a 
month informally to make plans, to 
hear suggestions for the betterment of 
our people and to iron out any diffi- 
culties that may have arisen. 

“Are the children available for adop- 
tion?” 

His reaction was as if I had asked a 
father whether I might adopt his own 
son. 


“No, of course not. This is the 


children’s home—some have been with 
us since they were two years old. Some 
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At the old people's home there is 


| 
| The barber's chair is always full, with 
| more time for reading and reflection. 


more eager ‘‘customers’’ waiting a:turn. 


Children have their duties, but plenty of 
time and equipment for fun and play. 


come from broken homes, or from homes 
where one parent has died and there is 
no way to care for the child. Others 
are awarded to us by the courts. We 
are non-denominational, so pastors of 
many denominations turn to us when 
they have a child problem. 

It often happens that a parent will 
later find himself in a position to make 
a home for his boy or girl here and if we 
find this is true, the child goes back to 
his own home. Parents can visit their 
children at the Home twice a month, 
but as a rule, children are so happy and 
contented here that these visits seldom 
cause sorrow or regret.” 

Before you enter the industrial build- 
ing, next to the office building, you 
catch the tantalizing smell of freshly 
baked bread. Inside the bakery are 
loaves upon loaves of brown bread, 
cooling on racks. It takes eighty of 
these for one meal! The industrial 
building houses many activities. There 
is the laundry where three hundred 
sheets and pillowcases and hundreds of 
boys’ and men’s shirts are washed 
weekly. There are mountains of under- 
clothing, aprons, table linens, dresses, 
enough to keep the laundry busy six 
days a week. There isa cobbler to keep 
hundreds of pairs of shoes in repair and 
the barber-chair is seldom without a 
customer. There is a carpenter shop, 
a cleaning plant, a cannery, and other 
facilities. There are receiving rooms 
for household goods, clothing and food. 

The workers, children and aged guests 
are clothed with articles which are 
donated throughout the year by people 
in Bucks and surrounding communities, 
and in cities and towns as far as the 
Middle West and the New England 
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States. Wearing apparel is carefully 
sorted, mended, washed or dry cleaned. 
It is then sent to staff quarters, dormi- 
tories or to the Home for the Aged. 
What cannot be used at the Home is 
sent to other charitable organizations 
or missions abroad. 

Donated furniture is repaired in the 
carpenter shop and used in dormitories 
or in the living quarters of the staff. 
Almost all the food used is grown or 
raised on the place. 

“Our first farm consisted of one hun- 
dred acres,” Mr. Kranz explains. “In 
1919, we found we had sufficient funds 
to buy two hundred and twentyfour 
adjoining acres with farm buildings. 
The Board of Directors never commits 
itself to any money outlay for property, 
buildings or improvements until the 
cash is in the bank. We had been feel- 
ing for several years that we should do 
something about the old folk who are 
unable to be admitted to any other 
home because of church affiliations or 
lack of money. When this land came 
on the market, we knew the time had 
come. It solved two problems because 
we felt the old farmhouse on the place 
would make a splendid Home for the 
Aged.” 

The Home now has a total of three 
hundred and twenty-four acres and 
forty buildings. Twenty-five acres are 
given over to truck farming and the 
remainder is in field crops or used as 
pasture for a herd of sixty cattle. All 
the produce from the truck farm is used 
in the Home and field crops feed the 
cattle, pigs and chickens. 

There are three hundred individuals 
to be fed at meals, which are prepared 
in five kitchens. In addition to the food 


raised on the farm, milk and butter 
from the cows, meat from the pigs and 
the steers, and food donated to the 
Home, about $25,000 cash a year is spent 
for food. This breaks down to eight 
cents per person per meal. 

Gifts of all sorts flow into the Home. 
All the Home has to spend in cash to 
keep this huge family well clothed and 
shod is about $15 a person annually. 
Donations in cash come often from 
people who have heard about the Home 
by word of mouth and who like to see 
exactly what their donated money is 
being spent for. 

The present Home started fifty years 
ago when three people moved to Bucks 
County from 981 North Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. They were Dr. Albert 
Oetinger, a native Philadelphian, and 
his wife, and German-born Katherine 
Louise Krausslach. For years they had 
been gathering up destitute children 
and caring for them in two homes they 
maintained—by their earnest prayers 
and the human sympathy their earnest- 
ness attracted on Fifth Street. 

They wanted a farm for these chil- 
dren. They found one in Warminster 
on Old York Road, but it took cash to 
buy a farm and all they had was their 
faith. 

The owner wanted five hundred dol- 
lars as a down payment. They fasted 
and they prayed, but when the day 
came they only had two hundred dollars. 
The owner was so impressed by their 
earnestness that he said he would accept 
this sum of money, providing they would 
have two thousand dollars within thirty 
days. 

Twenty-nine days went by. One hour 

Continued on page 50 
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ROCKS THAT RING 


the county has three of these unusual formations 


by Marjorie E. Alliger 


T WAS fifty odd years ago that Polly Scott first determined 
to see for herself the mysterious Ringing Rocks. If you 
have sharp eyes, you can find the path she might have taken. 
It winds through close growing trees, lined with the knobby 
backs of gray rocks hunched over the hillside. Brown leaf 
fragrance fills the air, and tiny ferns wave lacy fans at the 
edge of the trail. Rounding a curve, the stranger is amazed 
as the forest suddenly pulls back her curtain of trees to reveal 
a most awesome scene: acres and acres of tremendous 
boulders! 

The visitor today can thrill to the sight of those same 
Ringing Rocks that have lain there a hundred million years 
or more. This five-acre field of bare diabase or trap rock is 
located on a plateau thirty-five feet above the Delaware 
River near Upper Black Eddy in Bridgeton Township. 

Close by is High Falls, at which site camp meetings were 
held many years ago. Once a month a preacher would drive 
from Easton or some other nearby town. The occasion was 
a social as well as a religious gathering. Folks came from 
miles around crowded into wagons; they brought big baskets 
of lunch and stayed all day. Boards were laid from rock to 
rock for seats, and Polly Scott was a regular attendant who 
sat in the front row, alternately chewing tobacco and puffing 
on her clay pipe. Boys used to play games on the boulders; 
it was thus the nickname of ‘“‘Rock-hoppers’’ came into being. 

Contrary to popular opinion, these rocks are not of vol- 
canic origin nor are they the result of glacial action. This 
mass of boulders appears to have been rolled and jumbled 
together, but it is not so. According to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs in their Bulletin published 
in February 1937, “They are what is left of bedrock when 
the rotten weathered portion has been carried away.” 

Geologists tell us the rocks are composed of labrodite, one 
of the feldspars, and augite, a dark mineral compound mostly 
of iron and alumina. Diabase is the only rock in Pennsylvania 
that rings well. The feldspar crystals interlace, with the 
augite filling the spaces between them, and the theory is that 
this unusual formation can make and transmit sound. 

The late Mr. Abel B. Haring, president of the National 
Bank of Frenchtown, New Jersey, bought and presented the 
land around Ringing Rocks to the Bucks County Historical 


This photo by Sara Clark is typical of Ringing Rocks, 
best known of these diabase deposits, in Bridgeton Twp. 


Society in 1918. 

There are three areas of ringing rocks located in Bucks 
County; Ringing Rocks in Bridgeton Township near Upper 
Black Eddy, Stony Garden in Haycock Township near 
Danielstown, and Rocky Valley in Springfield Township 
near Pleasant Valley. 


“Each area is at or near the base or floor of an intrusive 
mass of diabase. The underlying sedimentary rock was 
baked by the intrusion of hot rock and is practically im- 
pervious to water. Shrinkage cracks or joints developed in 
the diabase when it cooled. Ordinary processes of erosion 
broke up and carried away the over-lying sedimentary rocks 
and much of the diabase. . .Diabase exposed to the weather 
is broken up largely by the frost along the joints and other 
small cracks. Long-continued weathering reduces hardrock 
to soil. No soil accumulates where drainage can carry away 
the small particles produced by the disintegration of the 
rock, and the result is an area of irregular blocks of many 
sizes and shapes seemingly tumbled together helter-skelter.” 

The rocks are soft gray and many are covered with lichens 
of pale green shading to black, looking like medallions printed 
on a piece of cloth. Many of the rocks have slight indenta- 
tions that give the effect of hammered metal. Others have 
fairly deep gouges where the softest part of the rock has 
eroded. Some give forth only the usual flat ‘“clunk” when 
struck with a hammer. Others toll resonantly and sweet as 
a church bell! 

On a path near this sea of rocks stands a mammouth 
boulder. It is cracked completely through so that the pieces 
are separated, yet all fit together like a huge Chinese puzzle. 

Although these rocks cover an area of several acres, and 
look as though they were flung by a giant hand,in careless 
fashion one on top of the other to an unknown depth, they are 
never found in piles, but present a comparatively level surface. 

The largest deposit of trap rock in Pennsylvania is found 
on Haycock Mountain in Haycock Township. Stony Garden 
is the name given to the three acre field of rocks which lie 
along the northern slope. 

An almost incredible tale about Dr. J. J. Ott of Pleasant 
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bucks county has nation’s biggest 


RESCUE 
SQUAD 


November, 1956 


Life and death often hang on the speed and skill of these 
volunteers. This man had to have oxygen from the mo- 
ment the ambulance arrived. 


FARMER from another state was once heard to remark 

that “everything seems to grow bigger here in Bucks 
County!” Thus it comes as no surprise that the Bucks County 
Rescue Squad, housed in its fine modern building where Old 
Route 13 and Route 413 intersect in Bristol Township, is 
biggest in the country. People appeal to the BCRS in all 
sorts of emergencies—one Lower Bucks farmer even sought 
their aid when he had a field of ripe tomatoes and was unable 
to find pickers—and tens of thousands of neighbors in Bucks 
County or nearby can enjoy a special sense of security from 
the fact that the Squad is there, ready to jump into action 
at the ring of a telephone bell. 

Not only does BCRS handle its own emergencies with a 
dispatch that has won admiration from coast to coast. 
Smaller rescue units, ambulance groups, fire companies, 
police and even hospitals can call its special equipment into 
use where their own resources fall short of the need. The long 
list of equipment owned by BCRS starts with five fully 
equipped ambulances, a couple of trucks and a mobile unit 
which is virtually a hospital operating room on wheels. It 
includes several iron lungs of various designs, and such things 
as portable incubators for carrying new-born infants to a 
hospital for treatment. It even covers such homely items as 
wheelchairs to be loaned out, and ten hospital beds to be 
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Above: waiting. . .knowing that at any moment that phone may ring.. 
or it may be hours. A dreary vigil of six hours; then another volunteer 
will take his place. Right: Training in first aid and rescue work goes on 


always, for old members as well as new. 


Photographs by Jack Rosen 


Above: Two ambulances are out; there’s no nurse at 
headquarters, so driver picks this one up at her home on 
way to emergency. This work is hazardous; ambulance 
below is actually going 80 miles an hour. 


placed in homes for the sick or injured. 

Twenty-four years ago the idea was born in the mind of 
Bob Porter, Maryland Avenue, Croydon, then a volunteer 
fireman. Bob’s wife, Margaret, was one of the first members 
of BCRS’s Women’s Auxiliary. 

Today Bob and Margaret are just two of about 120 active 
volunteers who comprise the Squad’s working staff. Each 
active member is required to be on duty at headquarters for 
six hours each week, ready to go out on any emergency that 
may arise. Thus you can call STilwell 8-4518 any hour of the 
day or night and there is always someone to pick up the 
phone, someone to jump into the driver’s seat and a nurse 
to ride alongside him. 

But the duties of Squad members do not end there. Both 
new and old members are continually in training. It takes a 
full year to become either a BCRS nurse or driver. Junior 
drivers and junior nurses—the latter not yet permitted to 
wear the white nurse’s cap or white stockings—must ride 
with seniors until they have had first-hand experience with 
every kind of emergency. Drivers are trained in first aid to 
the same degree as nurses. 

After that, there is further study. Once each month some 
physician, generally a specialist, lectures at BCRS head- 
quarters, and all active members are required to attend. A 
number of registered graduate nurses who volunteered with 
the Squad withdrew when they discovered how much further 
training they would require. For emergency work, with all 
the knowledge of special equipment it requires, is far different 
from regular hospital or home nurising. 

Most of the Squad’s members hold full time jobs, and many 
are busy housewives. Yet they are not merely willing, but 
eager to give long hours to assignments that are hard, and 
dangerous, or to long hours of study, or the unrelieved bore- 
dom of just sitting and waiting, waiting... .Why? The ques- 
tion is always asked, and the volunteers have never been able 
to give a wholly satisfactory answer. The answer which 
comes nearest to satisfying them all, is that they themselves 
feel safer—both for themselves and their friends and families 
—because BCRS is there. And feeling that way about it, 
they just want to make sure it will always be there. And the 
best way to do that, they tell you, is to be there yourself! 
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Though the Squad is set up to help people in Bucks County, 
the volunteers interpret this purpose broadly. One driver 
found himself in North Carolina one weekend, and in Pitts- 
burgh the following. Only two or three weeks later, he was 
driving his ambulance through Connecticut. The Squad’s 
officers claim that, if a Bucks County resident should be ill 
in California, and need to get home to his own doctor or 
local hospital, the Squad would get him here in the shortest 
possible time! 

Such trips are usually arranged through affiliated rescue 
squads located in every part of the United States. Often 
seven or eight of them are involved, each one driving perhaps 
150 or 200 miles. BCRS also works closely with railroads and 
with airlines in transporting the sick and injured across 
country. 

The amount of work accomplished by the Squad is stagger- 
ing when expressed in numbers. Last year its members 
served a total of 40,585 hours. The Squad answered more 
than 3,000 emergency calls and its various vehicles travelled 
close to 73,000 miles. Up to the beginning of this year, the 
Squad had been called out on nearly 24,000 emergencies. 

BCRS vehicles darting over the highways of Bucks County 
and nearby areas are in constant touch with their head- 
quarters and with one another by two-way radio. Since the 
Squad developed this rapid communication system back in 
1952, it has been adopted by most of the fire companies and 
rescue units in the county. 

This proved particularly valuable in August, 1955, when all 
such units rolled into action for rescue and relief of flood 
victims. During that emergency, Squad members not only 
worked along the bank, and out on the swollen Delaware 
itself, on active rescue missions, but back at headquarters, 
they gathered and distributed food, clothing, and medicines 
and, under the supervision of physicians, gave typhoid innocu- 
lations to thousands. 

Present heads of the Squad are John O’Brien, of Bristol 
Township, president; Russell Marshall, of Croydon, chief 
field officer; and Mrs. Elizabeth Fawkes, president, Women’s 
Auxiliary. They and their colleagues deserve our gratitude 
and support, as well as thanks for raising another Bucks 
County institution to the highest level of performance. 


Above: Coffee for weary mus- 
cles and frayed nerves. Right: 
Quiet again, though perhaps 
only for minutes. . .the nurse 
calmly writes out her report 
of the case. 


Right: the commonest type of 
accident. Leg must be immobil- 
ized until doctors can examine the 
fracture. Below, on way to hos- 
pital, nurse must be cheerful, 
however exhausted she may feel. 


HORRID MURDERS 


Drawings by Jerry Callahan career of a juvenile delinquent of the 1860's 


by Sara Maynard Clark 


EREMIAH Gunagan, a cabinet- 

maker in Doylestown, bought a 
“corpse preserver” in the spring of 
1867 and set up in the undertaking 
business. On the morning of April 
18th he drove his wagon into the jail- 
yard at Doylestown to wait for his 
first customer, Albert Teufel. 

He had brought a plain pine coffin to 
receive Teufel’s body after the tall 
gallows had done its work. People 
crowded and pushed each other on top 
of the jailyard wall like chickens quar- 
reling over choice roosting spots. Men 
and boys filled every tree that over- 
looked the scene, even porch and 
rooftop space was at a premium on all 
nearby houses. Gunagan waited ner- 
vously. He had an eerie premonition 
that this first case of his was ‘‘spooked’’! 
He wouldn’t rest easy until the last 
clod of dirt was smoothed over Teufel’s 
grave, for the man to be hanged had 
boasted that his body would never 
touch the earth. 

Albert Teufel had been the principal 
in a shocking murder that rocked all 
of Nockamixon township November 
25th, 1866. The newspapers headlined 
it “A Horrid Murder”, which was the 
extreme of understatement. 

On that morning William Wyker, 
who lived by Wyker’s Stone Lock just 
below Narrowsville, boarded the barge 
Ohio of Easton to see why Captain 
James Wiley was not up and ready to 
go through the lock so other waiting 
boats could proceed. The thing that 
puzzled Wyker and the impatient 
boatmen was that Wiley’s mules had 
vanished. Michael Leithline, lock ten- 
der, was crossing the road from his 
house as Wyker pulled back the slide 
to the companionway and peered down 
into the cabin. 

“Hey, Wiley!” he roared. Then he 
gasped and his eyes popped. Wiley 
was sprawled on the cabin floor, his 
face fixed horribly in death. Blood was 
all over the place. Broken dishes were 
scattered about. A chair was upside 
down. 


Other boatmen clambered aboard 
and Leithline came panting over the 
side. Wiley’s hat was still on his head, 
but his long blue soldier coat was half 
off, revealing the pockets of his panta- 
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loons turned inside out. His wallet 
lay open and empty beside him. Pieces 
of his blue blouse were stuffed into his 
mouth and a length of rope was knotted 
around his neck. His head had been 
bashed in. 


The men retreated from the awful 
sight, dazedly muttering: ‘‘Who would 
do in Jim Wiley?” Most of them had 
known him for years. His home was 
at Bucksville where his wife and two 
children were even now waiting for him. 


A boy on a mule was hurried to 
fetch James R. Boileau, coroner and 
justice of the peace. Another lad went 
for Dr. John J. Johnson at Unionville. 
On his arrival the doctor pronounced 
the victim dead of a shot in the back, 
injuries to his head, and strangulation. 


Harman Rick was Wiley’s mule boy: 
and, as both boy and mules were missing, 
the crowd went to Rick’s home. There 
they found Harman, his sister Louisa, 
and Christian Teufel, an uncle of Har- 
man’s who lived in a cabin on Haycock 
Mountain. The boy told a rambling 
tale about a stranger who boarded the 
boat a short distance down the Canal, 
and of Wiley sending him home with 
the mules when they tied up at Wyker’s 
lock near midnight. 


But finally he admitted the true 
story. Albert Teufel, Christian’s son, 
had come up from Trenton with them. 
When Wiley delivered his cargo he had 
received a hundred dollars. They 
crossed the river at Lambertville and 
entered the Delaware canal at New 
Hope. 

After they passed Hallowell’s, where 
the river runs so close to the canal that 
there is a sheer drop from the towpath, 
Harman heard someone whistling. He 
looked back but could see no one. He 
couldn’t even see the barge, for the 
sheer cliffs cast a deep shadow on the 
valley. There was no moon, only chill, 
eerie darkness and the river running 
swiftly below. The boy heard Teufel 
call him. He slid off the mule and 
pulled himself aboard as the man held 
the barge close to the bank. Teufel 
made the boy look down into the 
cabin. 

“I killed him. I had to!’ He said 
boastfully. The boy started to cry 
as he stared at Wiley’s still quivering 
body. Teufel became angry at his 
tears and ordered him to steer the boat 
while he went below. Harman heard 
whacking sounds. Then there was 
silence and Teufel came up and took 
the tiller from him. He handed Rick 
a hatchet and told him to throw it 
away. After he jumped back to the 
towpath, the boy tossed it into the 
Canal. 

They tied up the barge at the lock. 
Rick refused to take the mules and go 
away with Teufel, so they each mounted 
a mule and rode the five miles to 
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Rick’s home. His sister Louisa became 
excited when she saw them. The 
constable had been there that very 
day looking for Albert. He was wanted 
for stealing two mules from Francis 
Metzgar, a neighbor. Teufel sat un- 
concernedly with his feet on a chair 
trying to scrape the blood off his pants. 


“This blood won't come off,” he 
complained. “It’s not like other blood. 
You can’t get it off.” 

“Why did you do it?” asked Louisa. 

“I had to,” he said. “I laid Wiley to 
sleep and I'll lay others the same way 
if I have to. He came at me with a 
knife and threatened to cut me. He 
was mad because I told his wife how he 
was carrying on in Philadelphia.” 

Sometime later, at a police station 
in Philadelphia, Charles Weik of Bristol 
told the officers he thought he could 
lead them to Teufel, who was by that 
time branded as the murderer. Weik 
claimed Teufel had stolen a mule from 
him. He took the police to a drinking 
house kept by a Mrs. Taps. The 
woman violently resisted search, but 
the officers forced their way in and 
found Teufel hiding in the garret. 

When Teufel was brought to Doyles- 
town a great crowd lined the streets. 
When charged with the murder of 
Captain Wiley, he pleaded not guilty, 
saying that all he knew was what he 
had read in the newspapers. 

In the Doylestown jail it was im- 


possible to keep fetters on Teufel. The 
first night he wore handcuffs. In the 


morning his hands were free. The 
jailors found the manacles hidden under 
his bedding, broken to bits. They tried 
pinioning his hands behind him, but 
he could free himself within a half 
hour. It was the same with leg irons. 
It was first thought that he sawed them 


loose, but later Sheriff Corcoran con- 
cluded he picked the locks and then 
smashed the fetters. 

Once after he had freed himself he 
locked his cell door on the inside, but 
opened it when the sheriff threatened 
to break it down. After that he was 
moved to the cell where Jacob Arm- 
bruster was confined ten years before. 
(See “The Case of the Butchered Wife,” 
Traveler, January 1956). There he was 
chained to the floor, but the next morn- 
ing the leg irons were found smashed 
and the prisoner was moving about 
with perfect ease. 

A phrenologist who was permitted 
to feel the bumps on his head said his 
brain was full and his amativeness large, 
showing an extraordinary fondness for 
the other sex. Although he was only 
twenty-two years old, Teufel was 
powerfully built. When his anger was 
aroused he seemed to have the strength 
of two men. 

Three other prisoners were put in the 
cell to watch him. One of them dis- 
covered that Teufel planned to escape. 
They objected to being left in the cell, 
so the sheriff permitted them to stay 
in the hall outside. He furnished them 
a crude alarm, running a rope down the 
hallway to a chair in the sheriff’s office. 
The prisoners were to pull the rope and 
thus signal the sheriff. About ten 
o'clock that night the chair moved. 
Corcoran rushed to the cell and found 
Teufel had removed his irons, sawed 
off the door latch and was working 
vigorously at the window. He had 
already torn off most of the framework 
and loosened some of the stones in the 
wall. A blacksmith was called in to 
forge extra heavy irons on the strong 
man. 

The trial opened on February 8, 
1867. Teufel’s attorneys were Elias 
Carver and Richard Watson. Judge 
Henry Chapman refused a second delay 
of the trial as there was considerable 
doubt that the defendant's alleged 
witnesses even existed. 

The prisoner entered the courtroom 
with his usual swagger and a super- 
cilious smile. He was dressed in the 
same suit he had on when arrested, 
complete with blood stains. His shirt 
had a foppish starched bosom and he 
wore a white handkerchief around his 
neck. 

District Attorney Robert L. Cope 
was assisted by H. P. Ross. In exam- 
ining the prospective jurors the old 
ritual was used: “Juror, look upon the 
prisoner— prisoner, look upon the juror: 
challenge or no challenge?” 

Those chosen were Mathew Miller, 
Quakertown; Henry Harwick, Milford; 
Isaac R. Strawn, Haycock; Philip 
Fretz, Bedminster; Charles E. Douglass, 
Bristol; Joseph Vanhorn, Lower Make- 
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N THE beginning of settlement and 
colonization, the navigable lower 

part of the Delaware, with tides as far 
up as the “Falls” at Trenton, was the 
main route of travel. Just as other 
Eastern rivers such as the Hudson, 
Chesapeake or James had the earliest 
towns and settlements located along 
them, wherever ships could sail, so did 
the Delaware. Upon its banks grew the 
County’s largest towns, Bristol and 
Morrisville, and from its shores the 
movement spread inland to settle other 
communities. 

On the Delaware’s waters have sailed 
fleets of almost every kind of vessel— 
canoes, rafts, Durham boats, canal 
boats, ferries, pleasure craft, and steam- 
boats from the earliest to the most 
modern ocean-going ore carriers. At 
least two of these types were “first”: 
the Durham boats, and the earliest 
steamships in the Western hemisphere— 
Oliver Evans’ Oructor Amphibolis and 
John Fitch’s steamboat. Both these 
types antidated Fulton’s Clermont by 
at least nineteen years. 

Canoes need no description, and 
rafting has already been described in 
the Traveler's pages, so let us take a 
look at the Durham boats. These, for 
many years until the canals were built, 
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by E. P. Alexander 


were the only means of transporting 
goods in both directions on the river, 
and were in use for over 100 years, up 
to the 1860's. 

History is not definite as to their 
origin but it appears that the first was 
built by Robert Durham, engineer and 
manager of the famous furnace, before 
1750. Probably designed originally to 
transport furnace products to Phila- 
delphia, these boats quickly became 
freight haulers for all kinds of mer- 
chandise, a sample load being 150 
barrels of flour or fifteen to twenty tons. 
They were good sailers, capable of 
going up the several falls with the wind, 
but as they had no centerboard they 
could not work to windward. Usually 
they were poled upstream, walking 
boards along the sides being added for 
this purpose. 

The dimensions of the Durham boats 
were: length forty and one half to 
sixty-six feet; width (beam) eight to 
ten feet; depth three and a half feet; 
draft empty four inches, loaded twenty- 
eight inches; steering oar thirty-three 
feet; oars eighteen feet; poles (iron 
tipped) twelve to eighteen feet; mast 
(removable), thirty-three feet, six inches 
diameter; boom thirty-three feet. 

The boats were flat-bottomed with 
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vertical sides which, at about twelve 
feet from the ends, curved to the stem 
and stern posts, so much being decked at 
each end, the rest being open. 

Boatmen led rigorous lives; handling 
these craft on upstream trips was a 
laborious job. Descending the falls and 
rapids was dangerous, boats sometimes 
being lost and men drowned. At the 
peak of shipping before the Canal was 
opened about 300 of these boats were in 
use. 

Apart from their contribution to 
commerce, the Durham boats left their 
mark on history during the Revolu- 
tionary War. When Washington aban- 
doned the Hudson and made the Dela- 
ware his next line of defense, he directed 
that these Durham boats be collected 
at Trenton to ferry the troops to Penn- 
sylvania. As most history students 
know, once the army had crossed to 
Bucks, no transport was left for the 
pursuing British; they were stopped 
by the Delaware. 

In preparation for the historic crossing 
at McConkey’s Ferry in December 
1776, the Durham boats were hidden 
behind Malta Island. At the time of 
the crossing it has been estimated that 
some forty of them were on the river. 
Again on that eventful Christmas night, 
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Right: a typical weigh lock on the 
old Canal. Left: picture of a 
Delaware River tugboat on facing 
page is from a water-color by the 
author's father. 


the Durhams helped make history. 

Chronologically, John Fitch and his 
steamboats next enter the picture of 
water-borne travel on the Delaware. 
After his experimental model was tried 
on a pond near Davisville in 1785 or 
86 he is variously reported to have 
built as many as five more. It is prob- 
able that the third was actually the 
second rebuilt after a fire, and much 
improved. On October 12, 1788 she 
carried thirty passengers from Philadel- 
phia to Bordentown and in 1890 she 
made many other trips totaling between 
2,000 and 3,000 miles. Her speed was 
eight to nine-and-one-half miles and 
hour. Remember that this was about 
nineteen years before Fulton’s Clermont 
first sailed! 

John Stevens, another famous pioneer 
in adapting steam to ships and railroads, 
built and operated an experimental 
steamboat, the first with a screw, in 
1804 (the machinery is now in the 
National Museum). The Phoenix, 
launched a few days after the Clermont 
at Hoboken in 1807, was the first 
steamship to go to sea. Unable to 
operate in New York waters due to 
Fulton’s monopoly, it was brought 
around New Jersey and up the Delaware. 

After that it was in service many 
years between Philadelphia, Burlington, 
Bristol and Trenton. Stevens’ son 
Robert, also an inventor, and builder of 
the first railroad in New Jersey, built the 
New Philadelphia or Old Sol in 1814. It 
made the unheard of speed of thirteen- 
and-one-half miles an hour and is sup- 
posed to have inaugurated the Dayline 
on the Hudson. But it later was used 
on the Delaware, together with several 
other steamboats operated by the 
Stevens interests. 


The Phoenix, which began calling at 
Bristol in 1807, was actually the first 
sea-going steamboat. 
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Pictures from the Author's Collection 


Individually built craft of various 
types in use on the Delaware were too 
numerous to describe, but one other 
model built in fairly large numbers must 
be mentioned. Anthracite could be 
shipped overland only in comparatively 
small amounts, so the river provided the 
best possible means of transport. The 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
had a fleet of floating boxes called 
“arks” which were about sixteen feet 
wide and from twenty to twenty-five 
feet long, capable of carrying some 
twenty-five tons of coal. The first was 
supposed to have been built around 
1806 at Mauch Chunk. These crude 
craft were not returned upstream but 
broken up for lumber after delivering 
their loads. At first they were run 
singly and later ‘“‘hinged’’—two or 
more being coupled like a train. They 
disappeared when the Canal came into 
use. 

The Delaware Division Canal was 
so named because it was only a part of 


the great Pennsylvania state canal 
system which, incidentally, also in- 
cluded some of the first railways. It 
connected Easton with the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Company’s canal which 
had been opened earlier in 1829. Even 
in 1827, when it was only partly built, 
it carried 30,000 tons of coal. A part of 
the report for 1830 mentions the ‘‘arks’’ 
and indicates that 50,225 tons of freight 
—42,225 tones being coal—were trans- 
ported. The Delaware Division, later 
leased by this Company (1866) was 
fifty-nine-and-three-fourths miles long 
to Bristol, fifty-two of those miles in 
Bucks County. 

The Canal was in full service by 
1832. The total rise effected by twenty- 
three lift locks was 164 feet. The Canal 
and its locks were designed for boats of 
sixty-seven tons. Its estimated cost 
when the first contract was let in Octo- 
ber 1827 was $687,000.00 but its actual 
cost was $1,238,027.69. 

Continued on page 56 
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SKILLED, 
GOOD HANDS 


by Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey 


Three tools his father gave him 
on his tenth birthday have 
worked for Eli Myers faithfully 
for sixty-nine years. Below: 
Eli at work in his harness shop. 


N A BLUSTERY morning in late 
O fall a half century ago, a man 
drove his team of horses along the ice- 
encrusted road leading to Dublin, in 
Bucks County. He saw one of the 
horses slide on the down grade. His 
grip tightened on the reins—every inch 
of them well known to him. The belt 
lacers, too, and the traces and the 
collars and bridles on the horses were as 
familiar to him as the well-read Bible 
on the pine table at home. 

For the man was Eli W. Myers, the 
harness maker. His shop, high on a 
hilltop farm in Plumsteadville, was five 
raw miles behind him now. He drove 
up before the barn of the Dublin black- 
smith and constable to get the slipping 
horse shod. The fire in the forge felt 
good as he watched the blacksmith heat 
the iron shoe and commence to sharpen 
It. 

Suddenly, a woman appeared in the 
wide doorway, her hair and skirts 
blowing wildly. She ran towards the 
blacksmith. Her husband was at home, 
in a fury, smashing dishes and over- 
turning tables. She had fled in fear of 
her life. Would the blacksmith come 
at once? The blacksmith paused, then 
bent his head again and went on with 
his work. The woman turned to Eli. 
Her eyes said, “Please, please help me!” 

Eli reached out and gripped her 
hands reassuringly. 

“There is nothing to fear. Take me 
to your husband. I will talk with him.” 
He dropped his big hands to his sides 
and looked straight into the woman’s 
eyes. “Above all, when this is over, be 
kind to him. He will be very sorry. 
He will need your kindness.” 

The woman nodded in amazement. 
At that moment, with a crash against 
the walls of the barn, her husband 
lurched in, curses sputtering. Eli, with 
a calmness that was his own special 
gift, told the woman to return home and 
start cleaning up the rooms while he 
talked to her husband. 

It was an amazing scene the black- 
smith witnessed. The fury of the 
husband abated like a summer storm 
in a matter of moments. ‘‘No man in 
God’s sight should behave in such a 
manner,” Eli calmly declared. “It is 
you,” he finished, pointing to the 
husband, ‘‘who should be going home 
right now and putting things in order. 
Seek her forgiveness, man. She wants 
to give it.” 

The husband, without a word, turned 
on his heel and hurried down the road. 
Eli saw him catch up to the wife and 


put an arm around her shoulders. Eli 
watched the two figures, locked arm in 
arm, until they disappeared from sight. 

It was a happy man who drove the 
long way back that day to his harness 
shop on the hilltop—where the sign 
read: Eli W. Myers, Harness Maker. 

Under his harness sign, Eli Myers 
has carried on his craft for nearly three 
quarters of a century with unwavering 
skill and undeviating principles. 

It all began when Eli was just ten 
years old—a day that was one of the 
most important of his life. He had been 
busy working in the fields with his 
older brother, Cornelius. His five sisters 
were, no doubt, at work in the farm 
house helping their mother dip tallows, 
polish the copper holders, or were out 
in the woodshed shoving a week’s baking 
of fruit pies and fluffy cakes in a wicker 
basket and puffy loaves of bread into 
the long stove out there aglow with a 
bed of hot coals. 


Eli Sr., and older brother Cornelius pho- 
graphed nearly seventy years ago on 
father’s farm. 
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Left: souvenirs of a busy, 
useful life. Below: Eh 
Myers and family. Back 
row, l. to r., Cornelius, Sally, 
Elmer, Eli Jr., front row: 
Ida, Clara, Eli Sr., Barbara, 
and Ella May. 


To Eli, it was a day of growing up, 
for his father, Cornelius Myers, pre- 
sented him with three little tools—a 
hammer, an awl, and a pair of pliers and 
began teaching him to repair their 
harness in the barn. Gradually, Eli 
began taking on work for the neighbors 
also, and by the age of twelve, he was 
helping out in the harness shop of a 
man called ‘“‘Whitey’’ in Plumsteadville, 
where he became expert at his craft. At 
sixteen, he opened his own shop on his 
father’s place, “Highland Farm”, where 
for sixty-nine years those three little 
tools have been at work helping to 
meet the demands of the day. 

There were years when his shop was 
filled with heavy harness for the plough 
horses and lighter harness for the 
carriage horses, brightening the grease- 
laden air with their showy accessories: 
colorful plumes, brass blinders and 
sparkling glass rosettes. Then came 


slimmer years with the passing of the 
era of coaches and carriages. The chief 
sources of orders nowadays are farmers 
and private riding stables. 

Through all the years, Eli has lived 
happily with his childhood sweetheart 
and companionable wife, Barbara, and 
his eight children, in his father’s home: 
Highland Farm. The highest farm in 
Bucks County, it stretches like a green 
scarf across the hills of Plumsteadville. 
Today, at seventy-nine, Eli Myers 
looks back upon the years with a 
sparkle in his blue eyes and a laugh as 
young as his good nature. ‘We've 
never had a great deal perhaps,” he 
muses, “but we've lived peaceably 
together.” 

That is a sentiment the whole Myers 
family reflects. Of Eli’s own family, of 
which there were two boys and five 
girls, he has three sisters living at the 

(Continued on page 46) 


THANKSGIVING 
FARM 


By Eve Harlow 


HE RUSTLE of white linen as the 

holiday cloth is laid on the big 
table, the smell of tiny, white onions 
and turnips simmering on the back of 
the stove, the blob of cranberry sauce 
spilled on the kitchen counter, and the 
ever-present odor of the turkey roasting 
in the oven, puts us all in a nostalgic 
mood. The spirit of Thanksgiving 
inaugurated by the Pilgrims has not 
changed. 

A triumphant parade of amazing and 
spectacular inventions has not changed 
the need of time to grow our foods. An 
electronic oven may actually roast a 
big turkey in less than an hour, but 
it still takes (except for broilers) twenty-four to thirty weeks 
to grow the bird which is still the piece-de-resistance of our 
Thanksgiving feast. 

Bucks County has some mighty elaborate and modern 
hatcheries and turkey farms, whose output is almost stagger- 
ing, but at least one turkey grower knows enough of the 
science to produce up to 12,000 turkeys a year without much 
fancy equipment. He is Charles E. (Bud) Dilliplane of 
Yardley, a born dirt farmer, who took his G. I. Bill training 
courses and made turkeys his specialty. 

In 1946, after collecting a diploma signed by former County 
Superintendent Charles Boehm, Bud raised 2,000 turkeys. 
This Thanksgiving many of his “double-breasted Belts- 
villes”, his “broad whites” and “‘broad-breasted bronzes” will 
grace Bucks County tables, for Bud processes his own birds 
and sells them either fresh or frozen. 

The average Bucks County family wants a Thanksgiving 
turkey of between eight and fifteen pounds. Dilliplane— 


whose expertness in the business is attested by his election as 
vice president of the Eastern Turkey Growers’ Association— 
finishes some of his off at as high as twenty-six to thirty pounds 
dressed. 

His Yardley farm is twenty-eight acres, but he rents addi- 
tional land on nearby farms, putting about twenty-four acres 
into feed corn each year. His normal rotation is corn, oats, 
and pasture. The turkey pastures are used two years, being 
seeded to timothy, orchard grass, red top, white top, and 
Ladino clover. Pasture is used for about 2,000 birds he raises 
to full size, above and beyond the capacity of his three big 
pole barns, and the old farm barn, which alone takes care 
of 1,000 birds. 

Dilliplane explains that until recently—turkeys being very 
susceptible to blackhead and to colds—up-to-date growers 
raised all their birds on wire floors to keep them dry. Now- 
adays there are additives to mix in the feed, which keep 
droppings dry and also control disease, so that turkeys can 
once more run on the floor or ground, as Nature intended 
them to do. 

Dilliplane hatches some of his own poults—keeping a 
breeding flock of about 300—but also buys some eggs and 
some poults from points as far away as Oregon. ` 

“At holiday time, I sell 1,500 to 2,000 turkeys to large 
companies to be used as gifts to their employees,” Bud says. 
At this time of the year his wife, Edna, a teacher in the 
Lower Makefield Schools, pitches in and gives hima hand with 
the work. 

The whole idea of peaceful, happy family life and true 
Thanksgiving gratitude is exemplified in this Bucks County 
farm family. The tiniest boy, Jacob, will start a song, and 
the hundreds of young turkeys in the barn sing with him. 
Bud himself and the whole family work amongst the thousands 
of turkeys without causing so much as a flutter among them. 

“It’s just the way we live around the turkeys from the 
beginning, that makes them not afraid of us,” Bud says. 
“We handle them very kindly and quietly from the be- 
ginning.” His gentleness with the birds is fascinating to 
watch. 

Not only in November, but during about nine months of 
the year it is truly a Thanksgiving picture, this turkey farm 
of the Dilliplanes. 


ILL STREDT..1864 - 


the complete shopping center in Bucks County 


1956 


with more stores, services and professions to serve you 


Quality Furniture for over 40 years 


Dries 
Furniture & Carpet Store 


SIMMONS BEDDING 


Famous for beauty-rest 


BECKER LIVING ROOM 
Gold medal winner 


Rugs & Carpets by every major mill 
Corner of Mill & Pond ST-8-4551 
DIAMONDS SILVER 


Mignoni 
FINE JEWELERS 


China by Glassware 
by 
BAVARIAN 
FRANCISCAN FOSTORIA 
Watches by 
BULOVA WITTENAUER 
LONGINE ELGIN 


Complete headquarters 
For religious articles 


200 Mill St. STillwell 8-3243 
INSURANCE MORTGAGES 


Hugh. B. 


EASTBURN 
Real Estate 


APPRAISALS RENTALS 


All brick colonial home 
located on N. Radcliffe St. in 
Edgely. 

Full cellar and enclosed 
side porch; detached garage 


and fully landscaped. 
70 by 120 foot lot 


122 Mill St. STillwell 8-7838 
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Custom Made 
Originals 
FRENCH SHOP 
213 Mill St. 

Bridal & 
Evening Wear 
STillwell 8-2880 


BRUNER’S 
SPORT SHOP 


“Best brands at 
BRUNER’S” 


prices from 
$10.85-$45.00 


326 Mill St. 
STillwell 8-3035 


advertising agency 


STillwell 8-8644 


Myers & Gillis 
242 Mill St. 
REAL ESTATE 
& 
INSU RANCE 
STillwell 8-9641 


Real Values 
modern maid 


Bristol’s Popular 
Fashion Shop 


Friendly Atmosphere 
236 Mill St. 
STillwell 8-5794 


J. S. Lynn 
JEWELER 


and 
Dispensing 
Optician 


312 Mill St. 
STillwell 8-5630 


PENN REALTY 
COMPANY 


443 Mill St. 


Real Estate to fit 
Everyone's budget 


STillwell 8-2096 


Peter Pan 
Shop 


215 Mill St. 


Custom Slipcovers 
Bedroom Ensemble 
Shower Curtains 
Draperies 


STillwell 8-3080 


GRIFFIN 
BUICK 
Showing the 


1957 Buick 
Starting Nov. 9th 


Wood & Mill Sts. 
STillwell 8-5531 


FASHION FAIR 
Bristol's 
Leading 
Fashion 


Center 
130 Mill St. 
STillwell 8-5194 


The Gourmet Corner 
of Baylies Jewelers 


Fie 


OLATE COVERED 


PETITS FOURS PARISIENS 


20 ounce box $2.95 

for mail orders please add 50c 
BAYLIES JEWELERS 
307 Mill St. STillwell 8-0362 


BRISTOL'S LARGEST 


W. T. Grant 


Department Store 
KNOWN FOR VALUES 


Remember Grant's 
No-Down-Payment Coupon Books. 
We Have Up to $50 in Coupons 

for You to Spend Like Cash 


8 Months to pay 
Just Apply 
at our Friendly Credit Counter 
216 Mill St. STillwell 8-6779 


Lower Bucks’ 
Finest Quality Shoe Store 


for 


Over 40 Years 


7 
Muja 4 
fine shoes 


See our Colonial front 
309-11 Mill St. ST 8-4513 
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HILE Americans from coast to 

coast are rushing to ask for Novem- 
ber delivery of 1957 cars, it’s refreshing 
to find, as a contrary angle, that many 
are out collecting old, old cars. 

John G. Fetterolf of Solebury, whose 
garage is on Durham Road, Bucking- 
ham, has the makings of an Antique 
Car Museum with early lamps and parts 
and accessories, two 1904 Oldsmobiles, 
a 1911 Model T Ford, and a 1913 Mercer 
Run-about. He is a member of the 
nation-wide Antique Automobile Club 
of America. In case you’re looking for 
a new line for your antiques collecting, 
he can tell you how to get a start col- 
lecting cars. 

The Motor Vehicle Department has 
opened its cold heart to these collectors. 
Mrs. George L. Setman, of Bucks 
County Antiques, located above Quak- 
ertown near the Municipal Airport, has 
number 663 of the permanent licenses 
now being issued. It is a violet-colored 
license plate marked in white: “Pa. 
Antique Historic,” to put on her 1922 
Nash touring car. The car still has its 
original tires and runs about thirty-five 
miles an hour. 

Mr. Setman’s sister, Betty James, 
manages the antique shop—a barnfull 
of complete antique stock: china, glass- 
ware, furniture, in fact almost every- 
thing. She follows this through with 
old-time rug braiding parties, quilting 
parties, and gatherings with the supper 
table set with ironstone service and 
early Pennsylvania recipe fare. 

The Setmans’ private collections of 
antiques have outgrown their house. 
Mr. Setman has a fabulous early 
American glass collection of over 150 
patterns that is now displayed in the 
greenhouse adjoining their sitting room. 
Mrs. Setman’s cars may soon outgrow 
the garage. And their seven children 
all have special collections ranging all 
the way from bells, beer steins, Civil 
War rifles and Wedgewood, to stamps. 

The L. Lloyd Hardings, who moved 
to the old Radcliffe farm on Route 202 
between Aquetong and Lahaska in 
August, are opening an antiques shop 
in the barn. They've named it The 
Dub-L-L Antiques and will carry rare 
American and Oriental furniture, porce- 
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lains, china, crystal, Wedgewood, Spode, 
Gold Medallion, and early Chinese 
imports and art objects. 

Larry Bates and Harry Hartman have 
finished the restoration on the 1830 
house that is the new location of their 
shop At The Sign Of The Spread 
Eagle on Route 309 off 202, Mont- 
gomeryville. They did their own work 
on the house, painted their own sign 
and were open for business by October 
12th. The well proportioned rooms in 
the shop make a fine setting for the 
early American furniture they specialize 
in, and good spacing for the cupboards 
they seem to be featuring at the moment. 

One of the most charming of these is 
a solid cherry tack cupboard. They also 
have some imports, one especially inter- 
esting seventeenth century wood-carved 
Santa Claus, with its original paint, 
that they will exhibit at the Bucking- 
ham Antiques Show the first week in 
December. 

Crest Antiques have moved into 
their new building on Route 202 be- 
tween Aquetong and Lahaska. The 
beauty of their display is enhanced by 
the home-like glow of their open fire 
that faces the entry. Their handsomest 
things are shown on the main floor and 
there is a wide attic for smaller items. 
The shop has a gallery and, for their 
opening, they will have an exhibit of 
Chinese paintings and scrolls. Some of 
these works date back to the Ming 
Dynasty. They are from the private 
collection of the late Rudolf P. Hommel, 
noted archeologist and author of China 
at Work. 

The sign has only been taken down 
temporarily at Martha Hill Hommel’s 
antiques shop The Gargoyle on Route 
212 North-east of Quakertown and 
half way between Pleasant Valley and 
Richlandtown. Mrs. Hommel is seeing 
customers by appointment while re- 
modeling is under way. 

The Colonial Arms in New Hope is 
using two of its garages on the courtyard 
as extra display space. The shop is 
filled with most attractive stock. Among 
the very interesting things here is an 
exceptionally beautiful Lowestoft ar- 
morial bowl and an early nineteenth 
century ironstone Cork & Edge pitcher 


from the Newport Pottery at Burslem, 
England. This pitcher is the same as 
the one pictured in the October issue of 
Spinning Wheel with the trademark 
showing a spread eagle under a banner 
flying the words E Pluribus Unum, 
which led people to think that the maker 
was American. In the furniture display, 
there’s a rare 1735 Philadelphia comb- 
back Windsor that was selected as one 
of the finest things shown at the Septem- 
ber Antiques Show in Norristown. 


Paul Mullin of Mullin’s Antiques, 
north of Quakertown on Route 309, 
has just made a find, a very early Leeds 
plate with a blue rim and a simply 
lined, primitive eagle in the center 
outlined in brown with blue stars in 
the wings. Mr. Mullin has been in the 
antiques business for four years. His 
shop is small, packed with interesting 
and odd things, mostly small except for 
a rack of antique guns which he features. 
He has a collector’s eye and takes real 
delight in the rare things he finds on his 
scouting trips. There’s some yellow 
and blue in the Leeds plate, too, and a 
touch of green outlining the olive branch 
the peace-time eagle is facing. 

Mildred Fryers of Fryers What Not 
Shop on York Road, Route 263 War- 
minster, between County Line and 
Street Road, has just returned from a 
buying trip to Berlin, Paris and London. 
She carries a general line of American 
antiques and imports and features 
French dolls. Her new shipment from 
abroad includes some early Jumeau 
mechanical dolls. 

If you’re looking for copper or brass 
for Christmas gifts, Mrs. Hazel Skinner’s 
Treasure House Antiques at 330 
North Main Street, Doylestown, has a 
selection. She carries antiques in gen- 
eral but has a flair for these glowing 
metals. One samovar is most interesting, 
and you may find whatever it is you are 
hunting for. 


We have been hoping to ferret out 
some more unusual collections that our 
antiques dealers have and wouldn’t part 
with for love nor money. And now 
we've heard of one to top them all... 
down Neshaminy way there’s a collector 
who is reputed to collect collections. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


Antiques have always been one of the 
principal attractions of Bucks County for 
residents and visitors alike. Our “Treasure 
Chest” presents a comprehensive listing of 
the antique dealers of the area and related 
services. If there are shops or services we 
haven’t yet listed here, we would appreciate 
hearing about them either from our readers 
or from dealers themselves. Call Doylestown 
2661 or drop us a note. 


UPPER COUNTY 


Bucks County Antiques—Above Quak- 
ertown Rt. 663 betw. 309 and new Turn- 
pike. By appointment thru winter 
months. Ph. Keystone 6-5795. 


CENTRAL COUNTY 


The Lion & Crown Shop—Mechanic 
St., New Hope. | Phone New Hope 2811. 
Antique English Silver. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main 
St., New Hope. Antiques for the Collec- 
tor, Decorator, and Homemaker. Tele- 
phone New Hope 2382. 


Marjorie Kellberg—Bridge St., New 
Hope. Antique lamps. Restoring done. 
Shades made to order. Design & Decor- 
ating. New Hope 2405 


The Authentic Shop—Rt. 202, Bridge 
St., New Hope. Big collection of fine 
antiques. Furniture, paintings, china & 
art objects. Phone New Hope 2462 


Colonial Arms—Bridge St., New Hope. 
Fine paintings. Furniture mahogany & 
pine. Unusual works of art. Bargain 
table in barn N.H. 2366 


Pink House—Route 202 New Hope 
Fine porcelain, paintings, lamps & furni- 
ture. Burwell & Louise Shepard. New 
Hope 2902.. 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202, New Hope. 
English silver, Sheffield plate, English 
prints, jewelry and furniture. New Hope 
467 


The Haymow—Ethel Howe—Rt. 202, 
3 Mi. W. of New Hope. Antiques & 
country store. Primitives & rarities. 
Wholesale at House of Howe, Ottsville— 
museum pieces. Buckingham 3422. 


Bob Selby Associates—On Route 202, 
Spring Valley. Collectors items, furni- 
ture, primitives, early china and pottery. 
Specializing in Flint and Blown glass. 
Buckingham 2567. 


Crest Antiques—Route 202, bet. Aque- 
tong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. Buckingham 
5041. 
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Buckingham Bazaar—Rt. 413—6000 
sq. ft. full of merchandise. Antiques and 
unusual articles—copper our specialty. 
Buckingham 5711. 


Charlotte N. Achey—Spring Valley 
Furlong Road South second house from 
Rt. 202. Fine glass, country antiques. 
Open Thurs. thru Sunday. 


Edna’s Antique Shop—General Greene 
Inn, Buckingham. County’s largest glass 
collection. Early American antiques, 
furniture. Buckingham 2981 


Carversville Cabinet Shop—Antique 
furniture in the rough. Wholesale and re- 
tail trade. Restorations made. Sylvanus 
B. Kling. Sugan 2771. 


Wishing Well Antiques—2 mi. west of 
Doylestown, Rt. 202. Specializing in 
primitives. Doyle. 3854 


Ruth G. Bliss—485 N. Main, Doyles- 
town. True antiques from reliable sources 
selected by a specialist. Established 1930. 
Doyle. 4394 


LOWER COUNTY 


Edgewood Farm Antiques—Bet. New- 
town & Yardley. Large stock of finished 
and rough antiques and accessories. John 
Exton & Milton Hatcher. Hyatt 3-2525. 


Morrell’s—Washington Ave., Newtown. 
Fine antique furniture. Custom-made 
drapes, upholstery & slip-covers. Decora- 
tor. Worth 8-2873 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Buck 
Rd. bet. Feasterville & Newtown. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Mgr. County 
Shows Elm. 7-6817 Christine P. Horn 
Holland Pa. 


Marian C. Beans—132 & 200 S. State St. 
Newtown. Earrings, cuff-links & pins 
made from antique buttons. Small 
antiques. Worth 8-2024. 


Antiques—Furniture, china, glass, brass, 
pewter, bric-a-brac. Ottilie Floge, Hulme- 
ville Road & Newportville Rd. Hulmeville, 
Bristol R.F.D. 3. Ph. SK 7-6383. 


Nearby Neighbors 


GWYNEDD 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Route 202, 
8 mi. S.W. Doylestown—General line early 
Americana. Decorative accessories. North 
Wales 4855. 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 


At the Sign of The Spread Eagle—Se- 
lected antiques & works of art. Rt. 309 
off 202. Bates and Hartman. 


RED BANK, N. J. 


The Hudson Shop Inc.—Rt. 35, 44 mi. 
off Garden State Parkway. American 
antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 
10 to 6. Red Bank 6-2003 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 


Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Doylestown 4626 


Jewelry for the Home 
FORGED IRON HARDWARE 


by McKINNY 
DISTINCTIVE FINISHES 


Many practical items 
for use in any room of your house 
Attractive with natural 
or painted wood finishes 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 


Cryer's 
HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 2052 


Announcing opening in new location 


WF ease 
& ° 
e 


Route 202, New Hope, Pa. 


K. B. BUSH Between Aquetong & Lahaska 
Buckingham 5041 


C. J. EDWARDS 


sterling pin with aventurine $10.00 


Paul Voltaire’s Jewelry Is 
Back In New Hope Again At 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY 
NEW HOPE, PA. PHONE 2334 
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COUNTY CHECKE 


< 


From left: Jack Ennis, 

Mrs. Arthur Straccio, Lawrence McCoy, 
Arthur Straccio and Eugene Squillace 
act as officials in Eastern states 
championship of junior drum and 

bugle corps at Bristo! High. 


Eagle Fire Company marches as 
hosts in big parade of 

forty fire companies and allied 
organizations held in 

New Hope on a 

Saturday afternoon. 


Model Cow of the Angus breed, 
“Eisa of RLS” by name, was 1947 
international grand champion. Here 
on her triumphant arrival at Echo 
Falls Farm, Solebury, she is 

greeted by 

Manager Warren C. Putman. 


Although retired after 30 years of 
duty, “Bob” Niccol of Bristol Boro 
police hasn't quit. Here he helps 
boys cross at Walnut and Pond 
on way to 

Warren Snyder School. 


> 


Bucks County Historical Society 

curator John Cummings, at historic 
Thompson-Neely House, explains some 
fine points of early American 

furniture, to Mrs. Frederick Andrews, 
Miss Elizabeth Downs, Mrs. Cummings, 
and Mrs. E. Linton Martin. 


> 


Very latest in cooking equipment, 
the electronic oven, 

is tested by Mrs. Aura Norton, 
manager of The Barn Restaurant, 
Lahaska, as two of her waitresses 
are witness to the 

historic occasion. 


< 


Dr. Raymond Tice, Quakertown, third 
from left, after Playhouse Inn 
| banquet celebrating his election 

as ‘Bucks County's Physician of 

the Year”. With him are Dr. William 
J. Wescott, Dr. W. Benson Harer, 

Dr. Robert Schafer, president, Medical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


At fashion show and tea held at 

the Doylestown Inn for benefit of the 

United Fund Drive. Models (l. to r.) X 
are Mrs. Willard Histand, Rushland; ` 
Mrs. John Paulding and Mrs. Paul Kosiak, 

of Spring Valley; Mrs. Charles Evo 

and Mrs. Hale Pratt, Furlong. 


> 


Fly cops of yesteryear are George 
Shire and John Chiccilitti, 

of Bristol, posing in a 

Regal Speedster owned by 

Jimmy Sutton of Bridgewater. Car 
is from Sutton’s collection of 

30 late models. 


< 
< 


Mrs. Kamala V. Nimbkar of Bombay, India, 
is interviewed at the home of her 
father, J. Wilmer Lundy, Newtown, by 
Mary Biddle for the Bucks County 
è? Traveler’s “Traveler Time” on WBUX. 
Mrs. Nimbkar is director of the 
Occupational Therapy Training School 
b at King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 


A wedding to remember is that of 
Helen Jeanne, daughter of Washington 
Crossing police chief Walter S. Scully, 
to Charles Fell, held in historic 
Methodist Church 

at Washington Crossing. 


> 


Members of the art section of the 
Flemington Women's Club makes a 
pilgrimage to the art exhibit at 
Phillips Mill. They will study this 
winter with Ranulph Bye whose water 
color is reproduced on the cover 

of Traveler this month. 


KRAUS’ KORNER 


i 


RUDY KRAUS 
Republican Candidate For 
State Representative 


The Bankers’ Boy 


A few weeks ago, bank officials 
issued some discrediting statements 
involving our Levittown neighbors. 

The gist of their comments indi- 
cated they felt our local citizens didn’t 
deserve or warrant an additional bank. 

The hearings were brought about 
by a request from Western Saving 
Fund Society to establish a bank here 
and an attempt on the part of other 
banks to stop them from doing so. 

The ridiculous reasons given by the 
protesting bank representatives was 
that the people of Levittown were in 
debt up to their necks — were not 
thrifty — and didn’t know how to save 
money — hence didn’t need a bank. 

He made our people sound like 
senseless paupers. 

The strange part of all this is that 
Mr. Brennan, my Democrat opponent, 
suddenly appears on the scene backing 
up this banker’s statements with a 
legislative bill designed to prevent 
better services for our people by 
blocking the new bank which would 
pay our people an additional 34% 
interest on their money. 

Personally, I’ll back the people of 
Levittown all the way on this issue. 
Our people are not “SECOND CLASS 
CITIZENS.” They deserve the best 
in service and interest rates. 

I wonder where my opponent’s real 
interests lie? Do the banker’s wishes 
come before those of the people? 

You be the judge. 

In view of these facts, I ask you to 


Think Before You Vote 
RUDY. 


Join the Independents for 


Kraus Movement To-day 


This Advertisement Paid For by the 
Kraus Campaign Committee Rt. 13, 
Edgley, Pa. 
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horrid murder! cont'd 


field; Frank B. Rhoads, Southampton; 
Edwin A. Ivins, Falls; Wm. H. Stuck- 
ert, Warrington; Wm. P. Crozier, Falls; 
and Abraham R. Kephart, Warrington. 

When court convened to hear the 
testimony, a tremendous crowd made a 
simultaneous rush through the doors 
and pushed inside the old courtroom 
until there was not even standing room. 

William Wyker described how he 
discovered the body. Levi Trauger, 
who kept the tavern at Narrowsville, 
said he was one of those who helped 
remove the corpse from the cabin. He 
took the rope off Wiley’s neck and said 
it left a red mark, it had been tied so 
tightly. He said he had noticed the 
boat coming up the Canal that night, 
too late to pass through the lock, which 
closed at 10 o'clock. Wiley’s body, 
which had been buried in the church- 
yard of the Brick Church in Nocka- 
mixon township, was exhumed so that 
Dr. Swartzlander could search for 
bullet wounds and bullets. 


Throughout the trial the defendant 
seemed highly amused at it all. Ifa 
witness made a mistake in expressing 
himself, Teufel was convulsed with 
laughter. At times he would grow 
bored and lie down in the dock and 
sleep. Once he disrupted the trial by 
complaining Charles Weik, from whom 
he had stolen a mule, was making 
vulgar faces at him. Weik vigorously 
denied it. Another day he kicked a 
man who happened to get in his way 
as he was leaving court. 


The jury took a little over three 
hours to decide that Teufel was guilty 
of murder in the first degree. With as 
few words as possible Judge Chapman 
sentenced him to be hanged in the 
jailyard. The day of execution was 
set for April 18th. 


While Teufel was waiting for the 
fateful day, he wrote the story of his 
life. It was published in pamphlet 
form and hawked on the streets of 
Doylestown. The whole yarn reads 
like the fanciful but vicious day dreams 
of a mentally twisted child. 


He claimed he was left in a basket on 
Christian Teufel’s doorstep in Phila- 
delphia, October 1844. When he was 
eight years old he joined a gang called 
the Schuylkill Rangers and earned the 
nickname ‘‘Gallows’”. Other gangs 
they joined and fought with were the 
Blood Hounds, the Alms-house Bum- 
mers and the Grayhounds. 


When he was ten Albert ran away to 
Easton. He hired out to the captain of 
a boat as mule boy at ten dollars a 
month. He wintered with the boatman 
for four dollars a month. When spring 
came he left his job without giving 
notice. Back in Philadelphia his 
father greeted him with an old-fashioned 


TONY SARG SHOP 
NEW HOPE PENNSYLVANIA 
ORIGINAL TYROLIAN CLOTHES 
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Girls’ Gray Flannel Jumper.......... $8.95 
Boys’ Gray Flannel Pants........... 7.95 


ONE WEEK DELIVERY 


FLOWERS 


for your occasion 


POSTAGE PAID 


cut flowers potted plants 
glass and pottery 
wedding and funeral designs 


flowers telegraphed anywhere 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


W. R. WATER 
REPELLENT FINISH 
REALLY 

WORKS! 


STRAND valet service 


PHONE DOYLESTOWN 3556 
65 S. Main St., Doylestown, Penna. 


WRITERS! 


A floating Work Shop to Bermuda. . . 
combine your vacation with instruction 
from professional writers on all expense, 
7 day Bermuda trip. 

Summer and winter sailings 
arranged by writer and 
travel agent Fay Oppenheim. 


AMERICAN 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATES 


34 So. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 5553 Sweetbriar 3403 
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spanking. For a short time Albert 
swaggered around among his gang and 
played the hero with his highly colored 
adventures. He bought an old nag for 
ten dollars and again left home, riding 
the horse to Bethlehem. Somehow he 
obtained a barge from a man named 
Paddy. When he hitched the nag to 
the tow-line it balked and kicked and 
wouldn’t move the boat. Paddy then 
offered to sell him a mule on time for 
$75. When the horse again refused to 
walk, the mule which was hitched ahead, 
and determined to pull anything, soon 
had the horse behaving itself. 

Albert made several trips from Mauch 
Chunk to New York with loads of coal. 
The first time he arrived in New York 
and took his receipt to the paymaster, 
that gentleman looked at the young boy 
who claimed to be captain of a barge and 
threatened to have him arrested for 
stealing the receipt. Albert promptly 
hired a lawyer who demanded the $75, 
plus a ten-dollar fee, and $25 additional 
for wasting the youthful captain’s time. 
The lawyer collected. 

Teufel recounted with pride how his 
mischievous nature impelled him to 
play such pranks as cutting towlines 
and the belly-bands and harness of other 
boatmen’s mules, while they lay over 
for the night at a bridge or lock, so they 
would be delayed in the morning and 
he could be the first through the lock. 

Teufel claimed that at thirteen years 
of age he courted a fifteen-year-old girl 
in St. Louis and married her. Back in 
New York he soon married another 
damsel without bothering about divorce 
or annulment. Leaving his latest wife 
without so much as a farewell, he went 
west again and married another St. 
Louis girl, who soon turned the tables 
and deserted him. 

In Philadelphia once more, his father 
greeted him again with a sound spank- 
ing. Resuming his old life with his 
gang, he wooed a girl, but did not marry 
this one. They went to Baltimore 
where they lived until he tired of the 
arrangement. 

Christian now sold his match factory 
in Philadelphia and moved to Bucks 
County to a cabin on the side of Hay- 
cock mountain. Albert was sent to 
the district school, but he was always in 
trouble with his teacher. His favorite 
weapon was red pepper, which he tossed 
into the teacher’s eyes. After their 
last fight he gave the teacher a beating 
and ran home. 

He claimed he enlisted in the army 
when he was seventeen. His accounts 
of what he said to this colonel and that 
general were like the wild fancies of a 
child. He claimed he became a spy for 
the Union Army and went below the 
Southern lines and lived there for some 
time. He married a Southern belle 
named Maggie. When he returned to 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE PERFECT 


Christmas Card 


IW 
BB. 


Covered Bridges of Bucks County 


nine reproductions from a series of paintings 
by Robert J. McClellan 


What could be nicer than to send your friends 
Holiday Greetings on cards that picture the 
beauty of Bucks County at holiday time? Re- 
produced in full color on fine quality paper in 
the popular French-fold style. Card size 4-1/2 x 
5-1/2 inches. Nine different greeting cards with 
envelopes, attractively boxed, make up the set. 


Order them NOW directly from the Traveler or look for them 
on sale throughout the County, at only $1.00 for each box. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Picase send me postpaid 
.....boxes of the Travelers 
Covered Bridge Greeting 


Cares at $1.00 per box. 


horrid murder conva 


the North he left her. 

None of these fabulous adventures 
were heard at the trial, where he was 
denounced as a desperado and a river 
thief, who stole anything he could get 
his hands on, his career leading in- 
exorably to murder. 

And so the sweep of time brought 
him to the fateful 18th of April, 1867. 
Carpenters built a scaffold in the jail- 
yard. Teufel worried whether it would 
be strong enough to hold him, but his 
request to inspect it was refused. 

The night before he was to die he 
somehow managed to take strychnine. 
He fought against Dr. Swartzlander’s 
ministrations, but the good doctor 
saved him for the gallows—the boy 
whose nickname had once been ‘‘Gal- 
lows”. 

There was a little delay in bringing 
the prisoner out for his execution for 
the nervous blacksmith who had forged 
the irons on Teufel’s legs, had difficulty 
getting them off. At five minutes past 
twelve, noon, Father George of Doyles- 
town and Father Kaufernagle of Hay- 
cock preceded the sheriff and the 
prisoner to the foot of the scaffold. 

Teufel meekly joined with the priests 
in a five minute ceremony. The noose 
was adjusted with the knot beneath the 


prisoner's chin. Albert suggested it be 
slipped around to the back of his neck, 
but the sheriff refused. Teufel then 
asked about covering his face. Cor- 
coran took a cap from his pocket which 
he pulled down over his head and eyes. 
As the robust fellow dropped, Father 
Kaufernagle offered a prayer. Teufel’s 
neck was not broken and he struggled 
for several minutes until strangulation 
ended his life. After the body had 
dangled for twenty-seven minutes the 
following doctors examined him and 
solemnly pronounced him dead: Drs. 
Swartzlander and McCoy of Doyles- 
town, Dr. Stavely of Lahaska, Dr. 
Linderman of Quakertown and Dr. 
Foulke of Centreville (Buckingham). 

Still clad in the suit which he wore 
when he murdered Wiley, Teufel’s body 
was hoisted into the waiting coffin and 
Gunagan drove through the prison 
gates. The people scrambled down 
from their perches and wandered away. 
Gunagan drove his spirited team down 
Main Street hill and out the old turn- 
pike. The potter’s field was on a hill 
by the almshouse, a good enough 
place for the poor, the friendless, or a 
murderer. 

Gunagan remembered the gruesome 
tale of the two doctors who had stolen 
Armbruster’s body, dug him right out 
of his grave. He would feel a sight 


Give the 


that will last the whole year 


Bucks (ount 
TRAVELER 


The County's Monthly Magazine 


The perfect Gift. . .Informative, Entertaining 
The Gift the whole family will enjoy. 


better when he got this one safely into 
the ground. The hole was ready. 

He turned at the sound of horses’ 
feet, clip-clopping at a rapid pace. A 
wagon was spinning smartly along the 
road. It turned into the field. Dr. 
Stavely jumped out, his face red with 
his hurrying. 

“Oh, good!” He cried. 
got him buried yet.” 

“No,” said Gunagan, his slow mind 
working hard. 

“Well you needn’t bury him. I'll 
take him,” the doctor declared. 

“But I was hired to put him in the 
ground,” protested Gunagan. 

“Go on now,” the doctor ordered. 
“Help me put the coffin in my wagon.” 
He walked toward the bewildered 
undertaker, flourishing his long white 
buggy whip, an imposing figure in his 
tall hat and long-tailed coat. 

Mumbling a protest, Gunagan did 
as he was bade and watched disconson- 
ately as the doctor climbed into his 
wagon and drove away. 

Stavely turned and called back: 
“Fill up the grave, Jeremiah, and no 
one will know the difference!” 

Gunagan shoveled the dirt into the 
hole, shaking his head. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said to a robin that was pulling a worm 
from the loosened ground, “he was right. 
His body never did touch the earth!” 


“You haven't 


good hands cont'd 


ages of seventy-seven, eight-three and 
eighty-five. Mary, the latter, was 
always known as a delicate child! A 
daughter of the middle sister, Ella, is 
married to the overseer of the Bucks 
County prison in Doylestown.  Eli’s 
youngest sister is Sophie. 


Eli and Barbara’s children reflect the 
wholesome philosophies of their parents. 
The girls are all married and live nearby, 
and the sons, busy in their own work: 
Cornelius a retired farmer, Elmer a 
carpenter, and Eli Jr. as busy as a 
whole family in one person! 


Eli Jr. runs Highland Farm so suc- 
cessfully that he won a citation for 
outstanding farm performance in 1949, 
and is a member of the One Hundred 
Bushel Club (a national farmers’ club 
which requires a yield of 100 or more 
bushels of corn per acre.) Many a 
Bucks County farmer knows that on 


the clay soil of The Ridge, where High- 
land Farm lies, 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre is quite a record! 


The news of your gift will 
come in one of the Traveler's 
outstanding Covered Bridge 
Cards, suitably inscribed with 


Eli Jr. is also constable of Plumstead 
your name as donor. 


Township and the police officer of 
Dublin Borough. In these capacities, 
he has earned the Certificate of Achieve- 
ment from the Law Enforcement Offi- 
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One hundred 


Years ago 


Le COUNTY 


Coday in the Press 


Being excerpts from the Bucks County Intelligencer and the Doylestown Democrat of that time 


Have You Heard the News! 
Thunder from the Blue Mountains! 


Buchanan 


Elected President 


A Bachelor in the White House and the 
“Old Maids” Tickled to Death 
Border Ruffians About 
And Black Republicans “Pumping 
Thunder” At ‘Ten Cents” a Clap. 


DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS 


LOCATED in New Hope, Pa., in Main 
street, opposite M. A. Lambert’s store. 
Pictures of a superior style taken at ex- 
ceedingly low rates. Likenesses retaken and 
reset. Also Pictures cleaned. Oil Paintings, 
Daguerreotypes, &c., correctly copied. Par- 
ticular attention paid to deceased persons 
and invalids at their residence. Hours for 
children in the morning of a clear day. 


A. B. SCHERMERHORN 
Daguerreotypist. 


Strong Writing—We had been assured that 
after election day, a style of writing, called 
strong writing, so common in newspapers 
during the Presidentical election, would be 
abandoned—and this was a cause of re- 
joicing to both editors and readers. It 
seems that the Doylestown Democrat is 
determined to adhere to its stereotyped 
black-guardism. In the last Democrat, 
“liar”, “coward”, &c., are used in savage 
style towards the editors of the Intelligencer. 
We are not disposed to bandy epithets with 
the Democrat man. The cause of all his 
wrath is that he has one subscriber less 
than he had previous to the 4th of Novem- 


ber, and this is a sore matter to him. 
waxed wrothy on Wednesday 


Í ; night at the appearance of the 


Keystone Club of Bucks County, in State 
street, with their mammoth hickory wagon, 
pole and flag. They looked upon the club 
as a lot of Border Ruffians and outsiders, 
imported for the purpose of taunting them 
about the 30,000 and the folly of tampering 
with Pennsylvania Democracy—Trenton 
True American. 
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THE Black Republicans grew 
exceedingly indignant and 


EARLY all the papers 
“from Maine to Georgia”, 
have copied from our paper the 
advertisement of R. Thornton 
announcing that on a certain day he would 
expose to public sale a large number of 
Book Accounts, Notes, &c., and that they 
could be purchased at private sale previ- 
ously by those interested. Nearly all of 
them were thus taken up, as we understand, 
having so poor an assortment, that Mr. T. 
concluded to postpone the sale—Those few 
that are left can still be had at par, if 
application be made soon. 


HALLOO THERE! 
MEN and Boys who run about with dog 
and gun in search of game! I would 
have you know that I can enjoy all that 
which is within the bounds of the Valley 
Park Farm, without your presence. If 
you will stop your trespassing on said 
Farm, without giving me (or perhaps your- 
selves) further trouble, you shall have the 
THANKS of the owner. 
HENRY KRATZ. 


Winter Millenery 


MBS. S. HOWELL has just 
opened a fashionable as- 
sortment of WINTER MIL- 
LENERY, consisting of Velvet, 
Satin and Silk Bonnets, Feathers, Ribbons, 
Flowers, &c., which she will sell at the 
lowest cash prices. Also, on hand, em- 
broideries, Bracelets, &c. Ladies are 
invited to call and examine the assortment. 
Main street, opposite the Doylestown Bank. 
N.B. A good hand wanted to work at 
the business, also an apprentice. 


A Great Haul—Mr. W. C. Callender, of this 
Borough, has just returned—not from Salt 
river, but from a week’s cruise to the 
terrapin country up county—with some 
nine hundred terrepins—a great haul under 


all circumstances. 

re rigging. A few days ago the 
editor observed a lady sweeping 

along with the air of a queen, with about 

two feet of whalebone sticking out behind. 


Oh Mercy—Oh Dear! 
HAT Shall I Do?—I expect the men 
every moment to breakfast, and my 
cakes that I put to rise last night are sour! 
Pll tell you what to do, Ladies—go to 
Walton’s Drug Store, Main Street, Doyles- 
town, get a box of his superior YEAST 
POWDERS, and you'll never have occasion 
to complain of sour batter. Besides, 
they’re so handy; all that’s required is to 
mix them with your batter, and bake 
instantly. 


Ladies who wear hoops are 
kindly advised to look to their 


j and departure of the iron horse. 


Ho! for Sausages! 


I STILL keep on at the old place in War- 
wick, at Whitehall, and am by myself, 

and I want Pork at cash prices two days in 

the week. Please give me a call. 

Warwick JOSEPH YATES. 


Our Railroad—We have several times re- 
cently stated that the good people of this 
vicinity are daily treated to the arrival 
We have 
also predicted that the harsh bellowing of 
the iron monster would sound the death 
knell to a certain spell-bound old fogyism 
which seems to have had undisputed sway 
in Doylestown for a long time past. Old 
practices, old habits, and old prejudices 
must finally succumb to the spirit of mod- 
ern improvement. We have a railroad to 
Doylestown—but an obstinate old fogy 
occasionally remarks that it is no great 
affair after all; the interest that the first 
running of the cars to Doylestown stirred 
up is gradually subsiding—people are 
becoming as familiar and as indifferent 
to the sound of the whistle of the locomotive 
as they were to the rattle of the stage wheels, 
and like the cattle in New Britain along the 
course of the road first frightened out of 
their wits at the sight of the locomotive, 
but now become so accustomed to it that 
they can browse in the fields and meadows 
close to the track of the monster and 
show no signs of alarm. But this is a mis- 
taken idea, and the man who indulged this 
opinion will be as greatly disappointed as 
our old fogy friend was a few days since. 
He intended to take the morning train for 
Philadelphia, but accustomed to our stage 
process of traveling, when the coach would 
wait for the tardiest passenger to swallow 
“a bite of breakfast” neglected to hurry 
—and he reached the depot in time to hear 
the whistle of the receding train several 
miles distant. And so it will be with 
everyone who will not quicken his pace and 
keep step to the music of improvement and 
progress. The sound of improvement has 
pierced the heart of our community, and 
will keep shrieking until it infuses into all 
of us a locomotive speed, which will always 
keep us up to time. There may be some dis- 
appointment in the expectations of our 
citizens in regard to the advantages of a 
railroad in Doylestown. The fare is high— 
and the freight carrying is said to be un- 
satisfactory. The several lines of stages 
have all entered into competition with the 
railroad and carry passengers as cheap if 
not cheaper than the railroad. 


Let the Siz Thousand Five 


mS James Buchanan on the 4th of 
November, remember the Bucks County 
Intelligencer calls them 
BORDER RUFFIANS 
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OVEMBER is the month to which 

all sportsmen look forward. Let’s 
hope every hunter makes his mark and 
many families have the pleasure of a 
pheasant dinner. To write about 
hunting season in Bucks County is 
superfluous. Anyone can spot the 
bright red coats that dot the landscape 
and enjoy for himself the sight of a man 
and his dog, engaged in one of the 
oldest sports. If any of our readers 
has had a funny or interesting experi- 
ence during hunting season, do write in 
and share it with us. And to all our 
Bucks County hunters, good weather, 
good aim and good luck! 


DOGHOUSE SPOTLIGHT 


HIS month our spotlight turns to a 

breed with a look of quality and 
nobility, marked by a direct and fearless 
but not hostile expression, the German 
shepherd. This breed is so adaptable 
it is almost more than human. To list 
a few of the roles played by shepherds: 
they are used as guards, for defense by 
the Army, for police work, to apprehend 
smugglers, as watch dogs, as guide dogs, 
and they are still used as they originally 
were as herders and guardians of sheep. 


The most well known of their skills 
is as guide dogs for the blind. The 
most famous of the institutions that 
trains dogs for that purpose is the 
“Seeing Eye” in Morristown, N. J. As 
Henry P. Davis tells us: “Twenty years 
ago a young blind man in Tennessee, 
Morris S. Frank, was reading a story 
which appeared in one of our national 
magazines. The story was written by 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Eustis, an American 
who was at that time in Switzerland, 
where for years she had been breeding 
dogs for intelligence and investigating 
their usefulness to man. At her 
research and experimental station, ‘‘For- 
tunate Fields”, dogs were bred and 
trained for the Swiss State Police, the 
Swiss Army, for border patrol and as 
trailers of missing persons. Her maga- 
zine article told of training dogs in 
Germany to act as guides for blinded 
veterans of the first World War. 


“Morris S. Frank was fired with 
enthusiasm over the possibility of 
traveling about by himself, of going 
where he wanted to go, and when he 
wanted to, without being dependent on 
a human guide. He immediately 
dictated a letter to Mrs. Eustis, asking 
how such a service could be made 
available in America. Mrs. Eustis’s 
reply was an invitation to come to 
Switzerland to learn to use a guide 
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IN THE 


DOG HOUSE 


by Ann Elkin Oakley 


dog which she would have trained for 
him. 


In the late spring of 1928, Mr. Frank 
arrived back in America aboard the 
S. S. Tuscania. He stepped confidently 
down the gangplank, guided by a 
handsome shepherd dog. Thus the 
first Seeing Eye dog, Buddy, was intro- 
duced to America. Or, rather, America 
was introduced to the first Seeing Eye 
Dog. At first there was some scepti- 
cism. These dogs might be able to lead 
the blind successfully in Europe, but 
conditions here were different. What 
would Buddy do on the busy thorough- 
fares of the United States? Mr. Frank 
soon found out. . .The two travelled 
thousands of miles in all kinds of Amer- 
ican traffic, and Buddy came through 
with flying colors, with the result that 
Frank cabled the one word ‘‘Success” 
to Mrs. Eustis. Her answer was to 
rearrange her work abroad and return 
to this country, where she founded ‘“The 
Seeing Eye, Inc.” 


The K-9 Corps was founded during 
World War II and the Army at first 
experimented with various breeds. After 
much experimentation it was proved 
that the German shepherd was the 
most satisfactory breed. The Army’s 
official recognition that dogs could be 
used in war came in 1942. Ina year’s 
time thousands of sentry dogs had been 
assigned to duty at war plants, at 
military installations, and with the 
Coast Guard shore patrols. The Army 
used the German shepherd as a sentry 
dog, for he was very valuable in warning 
the troops of a night attack. They 
used him as a scout or patrol dog to aid 
in the detection of snipers, and also a 
messenger dog to carry messages be- 
tween groups in the heat of battle. 


The popularity of the German shep- 
herd soared when the movies featured 
two of the breed, namely: Rin-Tin-Tin 
and Strongheart. Rin-Tin-Tin’s popu- 
larity is undimmed after half a century, 
as evidenced by the success of a current 
television program. 


American breeders and exhibitors of 
German shepherds have as their na- 
tional club, The German Shepherd Club 


It holds its specialty show 
each year. There the best male and 
female German shepherd wins the 
coveted title of Grand Victor and 
Grand Victrix. We recently had the 
privilege of meeting the Grand Victor 
and Grand Victrix of 1952, both of 
whom reside in Bucks County at the 
Waldenmark Kennels, in Newtown, Pa. 
They are owned by Mrs. Margrit 
Fischer. 

Mrs. Fischer told us many things 
about German shepherds as a breed. 
One thing that shows specialized training 
to the nth degree is their use by border 
guards in Europe to detect coffee 
smugglers. Mr. and Mrs. Fischer both 
agree that one of the loveliest sights they 
ever experienced was watching a German 
shepherd, in Germany, herding sheep 
in a field and protecting the flock fear- 
lessly as he followed his master’s com- 
mands. Mr. Fischer said something 
about the German shepherd which might 
influence many who may be going out 
to buy a puppy. 

“He is a great family dog and is 
‘tuned-in’ to humans more accurately 
than any breed we know. A good fam- 
ily shepherd knows what you mean 
before you say it. He is always well- 
behaved and easily trained. The Ger- 
man shepherd is a natural watchdog. 
Nobody will sneak in the house where a 
German shepherd lives, for friend or foe 
are readily distinguished. So let burg- 
lars beware!” 

Our thanks to the Fischers for a most 
interesting and informative afternoon. 


of America. 


QUESTIONS PLEASE! 
In the Doghouse will attempt 
to answer the most interesting 
questions submitted by readers 


each month. They should be 
sent to Mrs. Ann Elkin Oakley, 
Bucks County Traveler, 75 She- 
well Ave., Doylestown, Pa. 
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KENNELS 
Bucks County has 15,000 licensed dogs, 175 


licensed kennels, and a great many dog 
lovers. The ‘‘Kennel Corner” is the County's 
only central listing of canine activities 
and services. It's new, and more listings 
are coming in all the time. If you know of 
kennels or services not listed here call 
Doylestown 2661 or drop us a note. 


P-Puppies S-Stud Service D-Grown Stock 


Basset Hounds of distinction, champion 
stock puppies usually available. P.S.D. 
Elvalin Kennels, Elva P. Heckler, Ferry 
Road, Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-0560 


Boxers, A.K.C. Reg., P.S.D. Boarding, 
specialized services, housebreaking. Wimo- 
weh Kennels, Doris M. Konz, P.O. Box 
22, Rt. 611, Plumsteadville 657 


Chow Chow, black and red puppies, male 
& females $75.00 up. Cappoquin Kennels, 
Alice Griffin, Lurgan Road, New Hope, 
Pa. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Cockers & Field Beagles. Puppies & 
grown stock. Champion black bitches. 
Wind Race Kennels, Mrs. E. G. Peake, 
200 Elm St., Bristol, Pa. Ph. Stillwell 
8-1485 


Cocker Spaniels, P.S.D. Berilida Ken- 
nels, Mr. & Mrs. Bertram Rearick, Penn’s 
Park, Pa. Ph. Wycombe 2471 


Cocker & Maltese Toy Spaniels. Oak 
Manor Kennels. Home of champions & 
gorgeous puppies. Rt. 32 Lumberville, 
6 Mi. N. of New Hope. Ph. Sugan 5311 


Cockers for the discriminating buyer. 
Grooming, Boarding in a clean heated 
kennel. Tri-Yahn Kennels. Line Lexing- 
ton, Rt. 309. Ph. Lexington 2-9270. 


Collie Puppies A.K.C. Reg. show or pet, 
wormed & innoculated. 1 Mi. N. of Rt. 
113 on Rt. 611 sign on left Ella Herstine, 
Ottsville. Ph. Sweetbriar 4315. 


Dachshunds, P.S.D. from standard top 
blood lines. Kaydachs Kennels, Mrs. F. 
C. Buckmaster, Jr., Telford R.D. 1, Pa. 
Ph. Souderton 3-2153 


Longhaired dachshunds, Barcedor 
Longhairs sired by Ch. Antonio of Barce- 
dor, whelped July 4th. Romynka Kennels, 
Mrs. Robert E. Muschlitz, R. D. # 4 
Bethlehem, Pa. Ph. UN 8-6098 


Dalmatians, P.S.D. top winning, pets & 
show dogs. In-the-Valley Kennels, Mrs. 
Sydney K. Allman, Jr., Chapman Road, 
Fountainville. Ph. Doylestown 4458 


Dandie Dinmonts Puppies occasionally 
available. Mustard & pepper. Glespin 
Kennels, Dr. M. Josephine Deubler, 
Newtown, Pa. Ph. Worth 8-3922 


Doberman Pinschers, exclusively. P.S.D. 
For show, breeding, companions. Ahrtal 
Kennels, Miss Tess Henseler, Ottsville, 
Pa. Ph. Ferndale 2-1133 


German Shepherd, P.S.D. Puppies & 
Stud service. Felschen Kennels, Blanche 
Derr, Limekiln Pk. & Upr. State Rd., 
Chalfont. Ph. Lex. 2-2449 


Great Danes exclusively. Honey Hollow 
Kennels, Lina B. Gilmore, Stump Rd., 
Chalfont, Pa. Ph. Lexington 2-0890 


Poodles & Dachshunds, P.S.D. show 
stock, professional handling & clipping. 
Sweetbriar Kennels, River Road, Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Ph. New Hope 2910 
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Poodles, miniature & standard. All 
colors. Cappoquin Kennels, Lurgan Road, 
New Hope. Ph. Wycombe 5471 


Miniature Poodles of quality A.K.C. 
Deer Lodge, 4 miles N. of Newtown on 
Rt. 413. Ph. Worth 8-3928 


St. Bernards, A.K.C. Reg. P.S.D. 
puppies. “A dog you can love.” Von- 
Mallon Kennels, Louis Mallon, 65 Bass- 
pale Ra; Levittown, Pa. Ph. Windsor 
-044 


English & Irish Setters, P.S.D. show & 
field stock. Will O’ Way Kennels, Mr. 
& Mrs. John Egan O’Reilly, Danboro, Pa. 
Ph. Plumsteadville 320 


Irish Setter Puppies, Reg. P.S.D. 
Several top show prospects. Stud service. 
Barrewyne Kennels, Thomas Barnes, Box 
130 R. D. 2, Sellersville, Pa. Ph. Lex- 
ington 2-2591 


Gordon Setters & Collies, P.S.D. Field 
& Show. Professional handling. Stud 
service. Windy Hill Kennels, Bethlehem 
Pa. & Cherry Lane, Souderton, Pa. Ph. 
Souderton 3-9057 


Shetland Sheepdogs (Miniature collies) 
Feracres Kennels, Mrs. John S. Ferry, 
Hatfield R. D. 1, Pa. Ph. Lexington 
2-9584 


Weimaraners, imported Ch. Flott von 
Haimburg at stud. Flottheim Kennels, 
Mr. & Mrs. Adolph Hausserman, 505 
Willow Ave., Ambler, Pa. Ph. Mitchell 
6-3138 


Weimaraners, P.S.D. Duke von Nyl- 
Acker at stud (proven). Joseph A. Ritten- 
house, Paletown Rd., Quakertown R. D. 3, 
Pa. Ph. Keystone 6-6704 


CALENDAR OF 
CANINE EVENTS 


FIELD TRIALS 


November 15, 16, 17. 

American Spaniel Club. Headquarters 
at Playhouse Inn, New Hope, throughout 
period. Cocktail party, Nov. 16, annual 
banquet Nov. 17. C. K. Greening, field 
trial secy. 


DOGGY 
STATIONERY 


$1.25 


White printed in 
sepia. 6x7-1/2, 20 
folded sheets, 20 
envelopes. Boxed. 
Available in follow- 
ing-breeds:, zos > 
Cocker (3 varieties), 
Pug, Bulldog, Af- 
gh an, German 

hepherd, Kerry 


Blue, Dalmation, 
Cairn, Poodle, 
Dachshund, Boxer, 
Pomeranian, Eng. 
Springer Spaniel, Yorkshire Terrier, Irish 
Terrier, Collie, Manchester Terrier, Pekinese, 
Boston Terrier, Irish Setter, Great Dane, 
Doberman, Beagle. 


ALA-CLAR CO. 


R.D. 1 Ambler, Pa. Pa. residents please add tax 


COCKERS 


For Christmas de- 
livery! Black beauties 
Sired by our Prize 
Winning Stud. Stud 
Service: Grooming 
in your own home. 


DRUMMOND-HAYS 
Phone STillwell 8-7113 POplar 5-4774 


Your Dog Will Like 
FRESH LEAN 
@ Horsemeat 


@ Beef 
Were distributors of 


HUNT CLUB 
PUPPY MEAL REGULAR MEAL 
FINE KIBBLE MEDIUM KIBBLE 
We Deliver 


KUNKLE’S CANINE FOODS 
Burmont & Reed Roads Burmall, Pa. 
Phone Hilltop 6-9023 


For one stop auto service 


Larry & Jim’s 


Complete ESSO Service 


Pick up and deliver Road service 


Batteries Atlas tires and tubes 
Washing Lubrication Polishing 
Doylestown 9311 Rt. 611 


N. Main & East Sts. Doylestown, Pa. 


the first showing of the 


1957 PONTIAC 


in our showrooms on 


November 9th 
MAZZA PONTIAC 


NORTH MAIN ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 
TELEPHONE 2098 


BOSTON SHOES 


(EREY SHOE STORE) 
12'S. Main St. Doylestown ~ 
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WHAT | STAND FOR 


BY ATTY. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


The people of Bucks and Lehigh Coun- 
ties have a particular interest in the 
subject of flood control. Since the Lehigh 
and Delaware Rivers course through our 
8th Congressional District, it is proper 
that you know where I stand on this 
important matter. 

Now that Congress, upon urging of 
President Eisenhower, has finally sup- 
ported flood control legislation to signal 
the start of building a vital dam in the 
headwaters region of the Lehigh River, 
I feel that we must keep the ball rolling. 
A further step, in my view, should take 
the form of flood insurance. This would 
be something like the type of National 
Service insurance that was used during 
the war to protect the wives and families 
of those serving in our nation’s armed 
forces. 

We know from years of experience what 
terrible ravages can be wrought on the 
homes, small business properties and 
major industrial operations in our Lehigh 
and Delaware Valleys when flood waters 
are permitted to run amok. For years, 
under prior Democratic administrations, 
there was much talk and promises—but 
little action—about the need for building 
dams to harness this destructive force. 
I would remind you that only in the past 
few years under a Republican adminis- 
tration has positive action replaced vague 
promises, with the result that Army 
Engineers are now pushing construction 
of a flood control dam high in the Poco- 
nos. This is going to do a great deal to 
alleviate the constant worry of unre- 
strained flood waters. 

More must be done, of course. Im- 
mediately, the residents of our counties 
should have a Federal-backed program 
that would provide them with insurance 
should floods affect them. Also, the 
Delaware River must be fully controlled 
to avoid any repeat performance of 
costly flood damage. 

I shall work with every energy at my 
command to bring about an effective 
flood prevention program in the Dela- 
ware Valley, as well as the Lehigh. Hand 
in hand with this aim, I believe that we 
must be careful to guard our water 
resources. It is a matter of record that 
water resource development legislation 
enacted under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration already has ushered in one of the 
greatest water resource development 
programs this Nation has ever seen. 

PD BY CITIZENS FOR CURTIN COMMITTEE 
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the lord cont'd 


before the time set for the settlement a 
lady came into the city home and put 
two thousand dollars in cash on the 
dining room table. She wanted it used 
as a memorial to her husband. This 
was the beginning of Christ’s Home as 
we know it today. 

The near-miraculous response to 
prayer has become almost a common- 
place in the Home’s history. There was 
the case of a particularly lovable little 
girl who came to the Home from a 
Trenton hospital where she had been 
deserted by her mother. 


The new little girl soon under- 
stood that everything she ate or wore 
came through prayer, but she was too 
young to understand she must not ask 
anything just for herself. 

As she knelt she prayed fervently 
that God should look after her mother, 
wherever she might be. Then one eve- 
ning she ended with: ‘‘And God, please 
send me a tricycle!” 


Even during the day she would some- 
times bow her head and ask for the 
one thing she wanted most. Naturally 
the staff was much concerned. Money 
which is donated is needed for neces- 
sities and buying a tricycle for one small 
child could not be considered. Then a 
week before Christmas, a woman drove 
in, bringing with her a brand new 
tricycle. 


“T bought this for my daughter, but 
her grandmother told me just this 
morning that she has one for Betty. I 
just can’t disappoint Granny. Perhaps 
you have a little girl who would like 
this one.” 

Then there is the classic story about 
Mother Krausslach. One winter there 
had been quantities of food and clothing 
sent in but no cash. The gas and elec- 
tric bill had not been paid and the com- 
pany was threatening to shut off these 
utilities. Prayers had been of no avail. 
The sugar-bowl was empty. If only the 
bill could be paid with a few bushels of 
potatoes, parsnips or turnips! The men 
from the utility company came. 

“Mother, we hate to do this, but the 
company says we must.” 

Just then a delapidated old car drove 
up. A man stepped out and pulled a 
roll of bills from his pocket. “I been 
fixing to bring this in, Mother, but gol 
darn it, I been so danged busy. Some- 
thing kept nudging at me this morning 
and I couldn’t seem to get goin’ at any- 
thing until I fetched you this money.” 

Staff workers are supplied with every- 
thing they need by the Home itself. If 
by chance a gift of money is ear-marked 
for a certain person, there is no objec- 
tion to his keeping it for himself. But 
the recipient usually contributes it to 
the general fund. 

Workers come from all walks in life 


and from many different localities. 
They are school teachers, nurses, pas- 
tors, former missionaries, carpenters, 
printers, bakers and cooks, farmers, 
painters and simple laborers. 

No task is too mean or humble. 
Some like to talk about their former 
lives, some are more reticent. One of 
the most self-effacing, Elizabeth Evens 
Andrews, left a large amount of money 
for a chapel which was dedicated in 
1948. Her closest companions never 
dreamed she had a cent in the world. 

The Home’s grade school has eight 
grades with courses in manual training, 
sewing, cooking, art, ceramics and 
music added to the approved subjects 
for Pennsylvania public schools. Win- 
dows are filled with growing plants and 
the walls covered with children’s handi- 
craft. 

The library is home-like and cluttered 
with thousands of books. There are 
cases of stuffed birds, a few lordly cock 
pheasants and a fierce looking alligator 
that has found his home here among 
scores of other mementos. The Home 
finds a use for almost anything others 
don’t need. 

The dormitories have the smell of 
real homes, not of institutions. Each 


MONUMENTALISM 


Monuments manage to 
weather the weather: 
Beneath everyone of them 
should be the words: 
‘Materials used include not 
one feather 
But look at the top of me... 
I’m for the birds! 
—E.S. 


has its living room where family life 
goes on as in other homes. In the girls’ 
dorm you find dolls and toys on each 
neatly made bed. 

When the boys and girls graduate 
from eighth grade, they attend William 
Tennant High School, going back and 
forth by school bus. They do not enter 
the extra-curricular activities such as 
basket-ball, dances, dramatics nor are 
they spectators at football or baseball 
games. After classes they come home 
to their own activities. They have 
their own base-ball diamond, their two 
swimming pools, and they all have 
homework and assigned jobs to do. 
They all play outdoors for an hour or 
so when school is over. 

There are birthday parties, and holi- 
days are celebrated by everyone at the 
Home. There are wiener-roasts, picnics 
and swimming parties. On Hallowe’en 
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everyone dresses up and the dormi- 
tories echo with the squeals and laughs 
of the boys and girls as they try to 
scare each other out of their wits. 

The Home’s alumni return again and 
again, bringing their children. Now 
many even return with grandchildren 
in tow. 

At the old farmhouse which has be- 
come a Home for the Aged there are 
two large living rooms with wide win- 
dows so the ladies can sit and rock and 
watch the work in the fields which sur- 
round the house. 

Down in the basement they may be 
holding a “sale”. This is the room 
where donated clothing is displayed so 
residents can select what they need but 
by common consent the ladies pretend 
it is a regular store. . .““Oh, Mary, what 
a darling dress! You could never wear 
it, though. Maybe it will fit me!” 

A tiny old lady will wrap a huge 
corselet around her about three times 
and the others go into gales of laughter. 
Or a large lady complains of the slimmer 
build of modern women. She is having 
trouble finding things that are big 
enough for her. 

Besides its children and its old people 
the Home provides a temporary rest 
home for missionaries who are worn out 
by their strenuous work in far fields. 
It even offers a place where victims of 
“Skid Row” can rest, recuperate, and 
perhaps repent and make a new start 
toward a better life. 

There is no end to the list of givers or 
of gifts to the Home. Gifts include 
everything from a pig or a few chickens 
to a cash endowment like the recent 
bequest of the Kolb sisters. Sometimes 
they come in the form of service: rooms 
are painted, tile floors are put down, 
new school desks are installed. A ladies 
club takes some of the old ladies out for 
tea, girl scouts from Jamison or Davis- 
ville put on a show for them and bring 
candy and cakes. 

Of human generosity there is evidence 
aplenty. But to those who doubt it is 
really the Lord’s providence, staff mem- 
bers sometimes tell this story: 

One morning, Mr. Kranz received a 
phone call. ‘‘Martin, while I. was 
milkin’ my cows this morning I got a 
feeling you needed a horse. Now I’ve 
got Brownie eating his head off in the 
barn. We don’t need him since we got 
the tractor. If you can use him, he’s 
going to be your horse.” 

“Mr. Marshall, that is very kind of 
you to think of us, but we have Dolly 
here and we really can’t use another 
horse.” 

Late that night there was a pounding 
on the door. 

“Mr. Kranz, Mr. Kranz, Dolly’s 
down in her stall and amoanin’ and 
agroanin’. You better call the vet.” 

In the morning, Mr. Marshall got a 
phone call, and Brownie a new home. 
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For Winter ... 


We maintain our fleet of trucks at top 
operating efficiency to insure delivery 
when ice, snow and freezing weather 
make transportation difficult. Our cus- 
tomers can forget their fuel oil tanks 
when we are authorized to make Auto- 
matic, Degree-day deliveries. We have 
extra storage capacity beyond our 
needs, and we have the equipment to 
insure delivery. 

e 


DOYLESTOWN DRUG CO. 


A. F. Pomendale Ph. G. 


YOUR 


STORE 


Main & Court Sts. 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4922 


MEENAN 
Oil Co., Inc. 


LEVITTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Fuel Oil + Oil Burner Service - Air Conditioning 
“Meenan Means Home Comfort” 


Searching for an 


Jusurauce Mduisor? 


You don't have to search far. We're 
right here in the community ready to 
serve you at all times. You'll find our 
experience and knowledge helpful in 
solving your particular problem. All 
forms of insurance protection written. 
Come in any time...or phone... 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Monument Square, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 5-4843 


Dorothea N. Berks R.N. 
Olive B. Zohlman R.N. 


108 S. Main St. 


Cabin Run Farm 
Telephone: Plumsteadville 349 


Licensed 


Richlandtown, Pa. 


KITTY ATKINSON Presents 
ELVERHOJ Fashions 


CREATED AND MADE IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
And Woolens by Claire McCardell 


Pipersville, Bucks County, Pa. 


DAILY 10-5 EXCEPT SUNDAY AND MONDAY 


Inquire at the Pipersville Post Office for directions 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


Special Diets & 24-Hour Nursing Care 


Trained Nurses 


For Chronic, Elderly & Convalescents 


State Inspection 


Invited 


Church Services Every Sunday 
Private & Semi-private Rooms 


Telephone: 
Keystone 6-5455 
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Gifta... 


of lasting pleasure 
from 


Barbara Scofield 


FRAMED PICTURES © 
PRINTS @ ORIGINALS © 


MIRRORS @ PHOTOGRAPHS 


Careful Work Requires Time: 
Please Leave Christmas Orders Early 
19 Donaldson St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 2154—9 to 6_Daily, Thurs. & Fri. to 8 


CANDLE 
STUDIO 


THE 


at Centre Bridge 
4 miles north of New Hope, Pa. 


SEE THE MANY NEW CANDLES 
ALL SHAPES, SIZES & COLORS 
TABLE SETTINGS - UNIQUE 
GiFTS - HANDCRAFTS - ANTIQUES 
AND CANDLE ACCESSORIES 


Send for free catalog 
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Recipe of the Month 


NEW ORLEANS FRUIT CAKE 


2 cups sugar 1 lb. dates 

2 cups butter 1 1b. figs 
3-1/4 cups flour 1 cup milk 
12 eggs 1 oz. brandy 


2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
2 teaspoons mace 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

3 teaspoons allspice 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon cloves 


1 cup dark molasses 
1/4 lb. candied cherries 
2 lbs. raisins 

1 lb. currants 

1 lb. chopped citron 

1 lb. almonds 

1 lb. candied pineapple 


Cream together shortening and sugar. Beat eggs; add with mo- 
lasses. Mix with shortening and sugar. Sift together flour, baking 
powder, cream of tartar, mace, cinnamon, allspice, nutmeg and 
cloves. Fold in fruits, which have been dredged in flour, alternately 
with milk. Add brandy. 

Bake in pans which have been greased, floured and lined wit’: heavy 
waxed or wrapping paper. 

This makes approximately eighteen pounds of fruit cake. Bake at 
300° F in three varied size cake tins, using one large 12” diameter 
funnel tin, one 7-1/2” diameter tin and one 10x5x3-1/4” loaf tin. 
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Miss Anna Ziegler, who left Germany to be married to John Dershide of New 
Orleans and to become the mother of Mrs. E. P. Leeper, Falls Township, Bristol 
Route 1, over a period of seventy-five years held onto a piece of aged brown paper 
on which was written a recipe for dark fruit cake. To this day Mrs. Leeper proudly 
passes on her mother’s recipe for this lusciously rich dessert. 

Falling autumn leaves and the smell of wood smoke from fireplaces remind us 
that this is fruit cake baking time. Fruit cake, like old wine and old friends, 


improves with age, and if you bake your fruit cakes now, sprinkling with a bit of 
brandy and wrapping them in aluminum foil, not only will the flavor of the fruit 
cake be improved but you will have your holiday cake ready to serve at Christmas 
time.—Cathy Wagner. 


music cont'd 


of shading and nuance can be achieved. 
Many of his colleagues agree, and many 
do not. There can be no doubt in 
Williams’ case that he does evoke what 
he sets out to evoke and does it with a 
dynamism and sparkle that blend 
easily and naturally into a round, full 
fabric of sound. 


Born and raised in and around the 
Philadelphia area, Henry Kerr Williams 
began studying all forms of music in 
his early teens. Both private study and 
extensive courses at the Westminster 
Choir College in Princeton gave him 
wide knowledge of instrumental and 
choral music, and sharpened his con- 
ducting to the fine edge it has today. 
More recently he has been teaching and 
choir-directing in and around the 
County. At one time he was assistant 
conductor of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic and also its choral director. 
It was from this post he came back 
East to assume his present duties with 
the Delaware Valley Philharmonic, and 
as a member of the faculty at the Tyler 
School of Fine Arts. 


Not long ago the genial maestro (he 
has a lively wit and great humor) 
settled back in an easy chair and told 
of some of his experiences in Europe 
this summer. He managed to attend 
almost every important music festival 
on or near the Continent. He was able 
to examine at first sight and hearing 
what musicians in the old countries 
were doing, and what new ideas he 
might be able to put into his own well- 
stocked idea bag. 


But when talk swung around again 
to the future Mr. Williams straightened 
in his chair and became more serious. 
He spoke of his concertmistress and the 
brilliant Wieniawski Concerto she will 
perform this season. Walter Pfender, 
another fine artist, will bring the melodic 
Rubenstein Piano Concerto to life at 
another concert. Inevitably the pro- 
jected “Ninth” came into the discussion. 
He left no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he means to make Beethoven's last 
great work among the first great per- 
formances ever heard in the history of 
civic music. 


Just before the busy maestro had to 
dash to an important meeting, he was 
asked about the weirdly-named flute 
player of long ago. 


“Yes,” he replied with a chuckle, 
“and let me tell you: every Philhar- 
monic including ours needs a Urelli 
Corelli Hill even if his name has to be 
Baldy Vivaldi Mountain. I’m lucky 
that I have a whole chorus and or- 
chestra full of them.” 

All of us in the County are lucky too. 
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MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE FARM... 


Farmers Make News, too! And, farmers want news! WBUX ace 
farm broadcasters Charles and Marion Granger, (better known as 
“Mr. & Mrs. R.F.D.) present the local and national farm reports 
daily at 12:45 over WBUX. (Saturdays, at 7:15) “The Grangers” 
have been reporting to the Bux-Mont farmers for three years 
and have earned an enviable place in their esteem. Farm markets, 
USDA reports, Egg prices, State College reports, farm interviews, 
and “What’s New in Farming” are presented every day. County 
Agent “Bill” Greenawalt is a regular weekly visitor. Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson visits almost as often. Farms news 
is heard first from .. . 


MR. and MRS. R.F.D. - 12:45 P.M. 
Monday through Friday (Sat. 7:15 A.M.) 


WBUX 


RADIO STATION 
DOYLESTOWN 
BUCKS COUNTY 
1570 on the dial 


“‘THE VOICE OF BUCKS COUNTY AND THE NORTH PENN’’ 
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BRINGS YOU A NEW 
DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE for only $169.50 


“«2-Way” STENORETTE 


We have it—the ‘‘2-Way’’ STENO- 
RETTE Dictating-Transcribing Ma- 
chine that’s taking the business world 
by storm. Here’s the dictating equip- 
mentevery business, every professional 
man, needs and wants—and it’s yours 
for less than half the cost of ordinary 
dictating machines! STENORETTE 
more than pays for itself the very 
first year. 
Call now for free office demonstration 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICES 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 


Expert Painting & Paperhanging 


MILLER’S 


Wallpaper & Paint Store 


COR. NORTH MAIN & CHURCH STS, 
LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. PHONE 2-0129 


ERRICO FABRIC SHOP ——- 
errico s 
fabrics by the yard 


interior decorating 
custom made slip covers and draperies 


119 Radcliff St., Bristol, Pa. Phone ST 8-5801 
PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


passenger cars 


Dieckhaues 


MOTORS 


Complete Sales & Service 
1776 Farragut Ave. Bristol, Pa. 
Phone St. 8-2511 
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BROWSING 


THROUGH BUCKS 


by Bob Brugger 


HERE is no school in this room to- 

day but there is the nostalgic smell 
of freshly oiled floors and highly 
polished desk tops. The officials gath- 
ered here sit awkwardly on benches 
designed for younger folk, and much of 
what they say in hushed tones is in the 
Pennsylvania German of their grand- 
fathers. Outside the Bedminster school, 
the constable leans heavily, a bit 
drowsily, perhaps, on the fence that 
separates the school yard and the 
macadam road. He anticipates no 
violence, no disturbance. A township 
has come to vote. And the multi- 
million dollar political campaigns come 
to rest behind the temporary sheeting 
of an election booth in a country 
school-house. A child’s imaginative 
Thanksgiving Day turkey is affixed 
to a window. . .and beyond the window: 
a village, a County, and a nation only 
as important as the men and women 
who enter here. 


Deer season came early for licensed 
bow and arrow enthusiasts in the 
County last month and many an expert 
rifleman turned archer for the first time. 
Down along the river, veteran hunter 
Jack Goodell swapped rifle for bow, 
promptly came across a buck in his 
own back yard. When Goodell’s total 
supply of seven arrows missed the 
placid animal at 25 paces, bowman and 
target exchanged hopeless glances. 
Missing: seven arrows, one buck and 
a distraught hunter. “I shot an arrow 


into the air. . .I think it went into the 
Delaware. . .”’ (Poetic copyright pend- 
ing.) 


H. Newling Evans, proprietor of the 
Bucks County Frozen Foods, moves 
from Montgomery County to Bucks 
this month. . .and that makes sense. 

I’ve always maintained that certain 
among the dog fanciers get to look like 
the animals they fancy. For instance 
boxer owners could never be mistaken 
for poodle people. My thoughts on 
this subject reached the ultimate a few 
months ago when a lower County 
friend acquired a pet chimpanze. I 
ran into the man the other day on the 
Broad Street subway, hanging by a 
strap with one hand. “Look, Brugger!” 
he yelled, “No feet!” 


ewing Buchs County 


SINCE 1902 


LUMBER è MILLWORK 
PAINT @ BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE @ FUEL OIL 


Financing Arranged 


“The Complete 


Home Sewice” 


e REMODELING 
e NEW HOMES 
e DESIGN 

e SUPERVISION 


HENRY PALMER CO. 


PENNDEL, PENNA. 
SKYLINE 7-3751 


ROBERT S. HORN Jr. 


NURSER YMAN 


R. D. No. 1 Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4879 


Specimen Shrubs and Evergreens 


Hybrid Rhododendron 
and Azaleas 


ALL NAME VARIETIES 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


STillwell 8-2666 


G.E. ASHWORTH 


STATE ROAD BRISTOL, PA. 


sales service 


since 1941 
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menlo park cont'd 


Pennridge, Quakertown, Central Bucks 
and Palisades High School areas in 
Bucks County and Souderton, as well 
as the North Penn and Upper Perkiomen 
School areas in Montgomery County. 
To that end bands from these locations 
will play on a rotating basis. The 
Palisades High School swing band under 
the direction of Robert Hominy opened 
the Menlo teen-age dance program 
Saturday, September eighth. Central 
Bucks’ swing band, the Pennridge 
Splendortones, and the Bill Williams 
Band of Perkiomen followed. The 
Souderton Serenaders, the Souderton 
Del-Val-Aires, Eddie Holmes’ orchestra 
and other local dance bands will move 
into Menlo’s Bamboo Room this season. 
During the winter Hackett will try to 
bring in name bands also. 


Testimony to the community’s 
changed attitude toward its park is the 
fact that during June, July and August 
more than 200 Sunday School picnics 
were held there, and Hackett believes 
the number of family reunions must 
have been even greater. 


Perkasie now has its own swimming 
team practicing in the park’s 61 by 
168-foot swimming pool. The week 
after Labor Day eight separate bowling 
leagues began using the refurbished 
bowling alleys on a two-a-night basis. 
Pennridge High School has added 
bowling to its athletics schedule. The 
school uses Menlo’s alleys, pays teachers 
to coach both boys and girls, and runs 
special buses to see the youngsters 
get home on time. 


The park charges no admission, and 
of course there are swings and other 
playground equipment, picnic tables 
and pavillions, fireplaces (with firewood 
furnished free) and a coffee kitchen— 
these facilities are for public use free 
of charge. Pavillions are even equipped 
with electric outlets, so you can bring 
your toaster or electric percolator! 


For Menlo’s other facilities there are 
moderate charges, but large groups 
from schools, churches, clubs, or in- 
dustries can use them at a substantial 
discount. The object, Hackett says, 
is not to make a big profit, but to make 
enough so as to be able to furnish the 
best possible recreation facilities to as 
many people as possible. 


As the tempo of the park’s activity 
increases, Hackett promises even greater 
things to come. Perkasie’s experiment 
in municipal operation of an amusement 
center is already setting an example for 
other cities and towns in the Com- 
monwealth. This Upper Bucks town 
seems to have found a very pleasant 
solution to a problem which is plaguing 
the leaders of a good many communities 
today. 
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TREVOSE BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3!4 % Per Annum 


42nd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION an instrumen- 

tality of the United States Government. 


YEAR OF PROGRESS (Assets) 
June 30, 1955 — $6,312,181.69 
June 30, 1956 — $8,835,812.61 

Increase — $2,523,630.92 

40% Growth — There’s a Reason 

Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 


STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. 


ORCHARD 3-1500 


“Everything to Build pbuything” 


Visit our Hardware Store and 
Home Planning Service 


Do-it-Yourself Supplies and 
Know How 


NYCE 
PLANING MILL CO. 


lumber 


millwork building material 


North Franklin Street Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3576 


Action-fit shoes 


Good looks are just one of the 
features of our Sundial shoes for 
boys. They're stand-outs for 
comfort and they standup to 
rugged wear. e have a host of 
styles—and they're just the 

kind a boy likes. Come in today, 
and see what we mean. 


AROLD’S 


24 N. Union St. Lambertville, N.J. 
Lambertville 2-0852 


Croydon Cleaners 


“A trial is worth a thousand words” 
Courteous Service Full Satisfaction 
other stores 


555 BATH ST., BRISTOL 
706 STATE RD., CROYDEN 


Route Service Available 
One Hour Cleaning 


ON THE EDGELY STRIP 


serving LEVITTOWN 


RT. 13 NEAR EDGELY AVE. WI 6-2700 


flowers for all occasions 


RUDOLPH /FLORIST 


Morrisville Shopping Center CYpress 5-3119 Morrisville, Pa. 


ARTH “Agency with the accent on service” 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH 


dealer 


PHONE 


ROUTE 1 •e MORRISVILLE, PA. CYPRESS 5-5091 
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Eucrybady 


LISTENS 
TO 


Gaddin | “Ray”’ 
with Æ McFadden 
Leave “AI” 
it to Leibert 

News “Lou ” 

with Wagner 


The Music and News 
Station Serving 
Lower Bucks County 
and Vicinity 


1300 on your radio dial 
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barge and boat cont'd 


Canal boats were of several types at 
first, but later they became pretty well 
standardized. Cost of shipping freight 
by Canal about 1830 has been estimated 
at a little over half a cent per ton-mile. 

Durham boats were also used on the 
Canal in the earlier days but the first 
boats designed especially for its use 
carried forty to forty-five tons. Later 
models were built to carry about 100 
tons. They were eighty-seven and one 
half feet long, ten and one half feet 
wide and seven feet high amidships. 
When run singly they were known as 
“stiff boats” and when run in two sec- 
tions they were called “hinge boats”. 

An account written in 1926 by Alvin 
Harlow, of one of the last trips on the 
Canal, is beautifully descriptive. 

“No wonder Dickens and other 
travelers found Canal travel so delight- 
ful. It is the most soothing experience 
in the world. . .There is no throb nor 


An old-time Delaware 
Canal barge and its 
passengers, photo- 
graphed in the 1870's. 


clatter of machinery, no straining or 
oars, no rocking, not even the slap of 
waves against the hull save at the 
locks. . .We might almost be floating in 
a pool of air. . . 

“An old canal like this has long since 
lost its appearance of artificiality and 
seems like a natural stream—a stream 
which has lost its youthful impetuosity 
and drifted into the tranquility of age. . . 
Violets and dandelions bloom along the 
towpath, and rhododendron and ferns 
dip their feet in the water on the other 
shore. . . 

“This is Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
where Daniel Boone was born, where 
some of the first iron foundering in 
America was done, where the Seckel 
pear originated, whence spring many 
other ancient memories. Old, old stone 
and brick farmhouses slumber amidst 
exquisite settings. We pass the farm 
among the hills where Washington and 
his little army hid for several December 


days just before he made his dash for 
Trenton. . .Artists swarm in these parts: 
you may see one with his outfit under 
his arm at every turn.” 

Old reports of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company indicate that an 
average of almost 960,000 tons of coal 
was carried yearly between 1849 and 
1868. Up to 1916, it was estimated that 
41,000,000 tons of coal went down the 
Lehigh Canal. But in the twenties only 
about 100,000 tons were carried on the 
Delaware Division and at last in 1928 
the last shipment of coal floated down 
the old waterway. After some years, the 
Canal was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. The 
department has made various repairs 
and built necessary new aqueducts. As 
one of Pennsylvania’s best scenic, 
historical, and recreational assets, it is 
having a new lease on life, so its story is 
far from ended. 

With new industries coming to Bucks 
County the Delaware has been busier 


than in many years. The river channel 
is being deepened and larger ships than 
ever before will come upstream above 
the port of Philadelphia. Though part 
of their loads must be transhipped down 
river to bring their draft down to twenty 
feet, thirty Victory ships, each carrying 
about 7,000 tons, bring ore to United 
States Steel’s Fairless Works every 
month, 

There has been proposed a modern 
shipping center at Bristol with marine 
terminal, warehousing, rail and high- 
way access. It has been suggested that 
such facilities would serve a broad 
tributary area in Bucks, Montgomery 
and Lehigh Counties. This project 
could be the most effective boost to 
the County’s industrial development. 

Our river has had, and will have, a 
most important bearing on the life of 
Bucks. Without it there would probably 
never have been a Bucks County as we 
know it. 
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Because he knows war... 


He fights hardest for PEACH! 


No one knows war better—no one wants it less! Ike realizes the only way to 
prevent the calamity of another war is with the strongest possible defense. 


Never in history has a man been so revered by the nations of the world 
as a symbol of peace. He is the hope of all freedom-loving people. 


Just as Ike kept his pledge to end the Korean War, he will use every 
effort, and all his tremendous prestige abroad, to fulfill this trust in main- 
taining world peace. 


BUCKS COUNTY CITIZENS 
FOR EISENHOWER 
in 4 119 Lincoln Highway 

For strong leadership in these days po Be 

Skyline 7-3754 

Palace Theatre Bldg. 

Quakertown, Pa. 

Keystone 6-3000 


Vote for IKE... Vote for PEACE Paul C. Voltz, Chairman 
Mrs. Francis Groff, Co-Chairman 
Jacob M. Townsend, Treasurer 


of Communist threats and uncertainties— 
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The Towne Shop 


Sportswear 
Dresses Accessories 
Lingerie 


e CAR COATS 

e JACKETS & BLAZERS 
White Stag 
Thermo-Jac 


15 S. STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


TELEPHONE 
WORTH 8-2378 


Broadloom 
Rugs e Carpets 
Armstrong Linoleum 
Linotile e Vinyl Tile 
Asphalt Tile e Rubber Tile 


See the samples right in 
your own home. 


Barb- Lin Co. 


Phone for free estimate 
Doylestown 5664 
Rt. 611, Cross Keys, Pa. 


full line 


nationally advertised 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
AND 
MAYTAG 
Sales & Service 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN, 5611 
CROSS KEYS, PA. 


—$—_—_— 


es a: 


BACHMANN 
FUNERAL HOME 


W. E. BACHMANN, JR 


BROAD and MAIN STS. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: DOylestown 9421 


Competence Creates Confidence 


college cont'd 


and allied subjects along with the 
practical skills required, and a love of 
the land and its products. But most of 
all, young Work seems to have gained 
an undying faith in the rightness of 
Dr. Krauskopf’s approach to education. 


Mr. Work, showing an exceptional 
aptitude for machinery at Farm School, 
studied afterward at Drexel Institute 
and from that time has lived a many- 
faceted life, but always his love of, and 
intense interest in his old school has 
been a guiding force. 


During World War I, he rose to the 
Naval rank of Commander. As an 
aircraft designer, he directed the de- 
signing of the Shenandoah, and was the 
chief engineer at Lakehurst. 


He was the first alumnus to become a 
member of the board of trustees, was 
treasurer of the school for a number of 
years, and was president of the alumni 
association for ten years. In 1933, Mr. 
Work formed the Work Engineering 
Co. of Long Island City. 


World War II had a great effect on 
the Agricultural College. Through the 
draft, the school lost all but sixteen 
students. This naturally left the status 
of the school at a low ebb. Mr. Work 
became concerned over this. In 1942 
he and Mr. Isaac Stern, also an alumnus, 
hired and financed a group of educa- 
tional authorities to determine whether 
there was need for such a school, and 
if so, how it could be placed on a senior 
college level. The committee’s findings 
were a ringing confirmation of Dr. 
Krauskops’s theory. 


In 1945, Mr. Work called in the 
board of directors of Brewster Aircraft, 
an organization he had headed since 
1942, and announced his intention of 
returning to his alma mater as president. 
Mr. Work has served the college in 
many capacities, always without salary. 


To understand the tremendous drive 
which James Work brought back with 
him to his school eleven years ago, one 
should watch him at one of the college’s 
football games. His excitement is 
contagious, and every professor and 
staff member, as well as every student, 
seems to have but one thought—to win! 


During the past decade N.A.C. has 
seen a growth, both quantitative and 
qualitative, which seems destined to 
reach greater heights. James Work, 
himself an outstanding example of the 
kind of citizen Dr. Krauskopf hoped to 
produce, is determined in spite of any 
obstacle to make his teacher’s philosophy 
a practical success! 


Order Your Christmas Cards 
Today. See Ad on Page 45. 
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Michaels 


for the particular 


rug and carpet buyer. . . 


complete rug service 


Rt. 13 Levittown, Pa. 
WIndsor 6-7193 or 6-7136 
AANIAORAARUOOONOTAUODAOUOOTOUIOKINAOOOOUTOTANORAOOAOTANTOUUOOOANODAOT IADAAN 


Ralph I. Raynor 


CONTRACTOR 


Road Building 
Grading 


Private and Industrial 


Parking Areas 


Drainage 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNA, 
Willow Grove 2111 Sweetbrier 2891 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 


Carpets 
Rubber Tile 


Linoleum 
Asphalt Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard $. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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good hands cont'd 


by the F.B.I., and the Certificate of 
Attainment in Auxiliary Police Pro- 
cedure. He is also assistant chief of 
fire police of the Plumsteadville Fire 
Department and he operates a school 
bus in Central Bucks consolidated 
school district. 

The whole Myers family are devout 
Bible students and members of the 
Old Mennonite Deep Run Church, 
where Eli taught Sunday School for 
forty years. It is not difficult to see 
how these high principles have stood 
Eli in good stead. 

There was the time he filled a long 
series of orders for one of the most 
prominent families in the midwest. Eli 
completed three saddles and several 
harness. When the time came to be 
paid, there was a dispute over the 
saddles and he was refused payment. 
Friends suggested he make up that loss 
by adding to the charges for the harness. 
But Eli refused to deviate one inch 
from absolute honesty. He presented 
a bill for the correct cost of the harness. 

When he received his check, however, 
he found it had been made out for a 
sum far in excess of the bill. Shortly 
after, the lady of the family came to 
see him. Eli explained that her check 
had been written for too high a sum. 
In the light of their recent misunder- 
standing, the customer was astounded. 
“Eli Myers, you are an honest man!” 
The check was left with him as it was, 
the misunderstanding was forgotten, 
and Eli got many orders from the 
family. 

The harness shop on Highland Farm 
is little different in appearance now 
from what it was nearly seventy years 
ago, or from the typical surroundings 
of the harness maker of yesteryear. 
Today its sign in the form of a saddle is 
the only one left between Philadelphia 
and Allentown! 

Displayed on the first floor of the 
shop, in a sort of minature museum, 
are many mementos of the Myers farm 
life back through the years: articles of 
clothing, pictures, letters, wicker baking 
baskets, copper tallow holders, a slender 
scythe, an old worn plank which horses 
trod in the treadmill to grind grain, and 
a cane carved out of a tree root by Eli 
when he was a boy tending the cows. 

Eli Myers is seventy-nine years strong, 
with powerful arms that still bend over 
a steer hide and strip it into inch-wide 
traces with a gauge tool in a matter of 
minutes. His long, wooden work table 
extends the width of the shop, holding 
the assortment of tools used for splitting 
leather, cutting straps, tapering parts, 
stuffing the horse collars with curled 
hair, chiseling and stitching. In among 
the tools rest rolls of thread carefully 
waxed with beeswax, sometimes mixed 
with tar and rosin, making an unusually 
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strong thread. At one end of the table, 
stored after years of use, is an old box 
full of cardboard patterns in shapes 
of hearts and scallops and intertwining 
designs that were used for fancy work 
in the days of showy carriage horses. 

Near the table is a stitching horse 
where the harness maker sits for his 
thread work on the saddles. In the 
center of the shop rests a grease tank for 
oiling the harness. It is filled with a 
mixture of fish oil, beef tallow and 
neatsfoot oil. Into this tank the 
harness is lowered by means of a 
pulley, then raised up, gleaming with 
the slick glow of the oils on its leather, 
making it at once more durable, as 
well as more beautiful. 


Around the walls of the shop hang 
the finished pieces of the harnessline. 
One sees the polished gleam of halters, 
bridles, and saddles, proudly afire in 
the soft light sifting through the 
windows. There are heavy harness with 
their stout collars made of durable pig 
leather and plaited traces and belt 
lacers cut from rawhide for strength. 
The tanning process, now, as yesteryear, 
is carried out in tanning factories, from 
which the harness maker obtains his 
skins. 


The country harness maker generally 
worked in his shop only in the winter 
and summer months, filling his orders. 
In the spring, he packed up his tools and 
went the rounds of his customers’ farms, 
repairing and greasing their harness 
for the spring work. In the fall, he 
would again close up shop and go into 
the fields to help gather the harvest. 


Eli Myers works all the year ‘round, 
getting orders from many different 
states, as well as from nearby. Outside 
his well-weathered shop a large Norway 
maple stands, filtering the intense 
sunlight over the shop. This tree was 
planted by his father when Eli was 
sixteen years old. 


Over the kitchen door, too, to its 
left, it spreads its affectionate shade, 
for here Barbara Myers works with her 
particular tools—the paring knife, the 
pie tin and the canning jars! 


When you pass by on Stump Road, 
high on a hilltop outside of Plumstead- 
ville, and you see the harness maker’s 
sign, pause for a moment. Feel the 
cool touch of the great maple’s wide 
arms. Smell the cinnamon ooze of a 
baking apple pie from the kitchen of 
the frame house. 


Listen, now—! From the little 
windows above your head come the 
tapping sounds of a little hammer as 
they have been doing now for nearly 
three quarters of a century. The 
skilled, good hands of Eli W. Myers, 
the harness maker, are at work. 


for fine 
CARPET 
CLEANING 


it’s smart to call 


K si 
ts INSTITUTE Rug Mart 
Incorporated 

LEVITTOWN, PA. 

Complete Professional, 24 hour 
RUG SERVICE 

In Your Home or in Our 
Modern Plant 


TELEPHONE. . . 
Windsor 6-5400 CY press 5-5500 
STillwell 8-9200 


Call us and choose your carpet in your own home 
our representative will bring you carpet samples. 
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GUREGIAN BROTHERS 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Specialists since 1912 


COMPLETE RUG SERVICE 
IN OUR MODERN PLANT 


All Rugs and Carpets INSURED 
Native Craftsman with Orientals 
for Four Generations 


n AS 


Watson's Dh 
atson s Insurance Cigency 


EDWARD B. WATSON 
WARREN B. WATSON 


72 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown 4901 Buckingham 8241 


Jobn €E. Black 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


“Serving Lower Bucks County 


over 150 years” 


314 Cedar St. Bristol, Pa. 


Phone STillwell 8-2467 
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The American Revolution in 1778 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter from President of Congress, Henry 
Laurens, to George Bryan, Vice President 
of Pennsylvania. 

Philada., 16th.Nov.1778 


onorable Sir: Within the 
present enclosure will be found 
two copies of the under- 
mentioned Acts of Congress, 


viz 

An Act of the 26th. of August 1776 
for establishing a provision for Soldiers 
and Seamen maimed or disabled in the 
Service of the United States. 


An Act of the 26th. September for 
organizing the public Treasury, and for 
providing an House for the several offices 
of Treasury. 

And Also an Act of this date now the 
17th. for setting apart Wednesday the 
30th. December next to be observed 
throughout these States as a day of 
general Thanksgiving. 


I have the honor to be 
with great Respect, 
HENRY LAURENS 


President, Congress 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


Allan W. Williams 


REALTOR 


ELmwood 7-2230 ORchard 3-2844 


All Types Suburban Residential 


& Commercial Properties 


1205 BUCK ROAD 
(Opposite "The Buck Hotel’) 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Your Home is Our Business” 


Brown & Welsh 


REALTORS 
Real Estate Insurance 
Mortgages Appraisals 


400 S. Main Street 
Doylestown 5165 


HOME OF 


Call or send for our weekly bulletins 


THE MONTH 


44 E. COURT ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 3508 


(also see classified page) 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 
Since 1916 


30 S. Main St. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


ALFWAY down Fleecy-dale road, 
which follows Paunacussing Creek 
from Carversville to Lumberville, this 


thoroughly modernized but traditional 
stone house stands in one of the most 
scenic wooded areas in central County. 
It is assured of staying that way by the 
fact that the fifteen-acre property in- 
cludes meadowland along the creek, 
facing it across the road. 

Though the house is only a few steps 
from the road for utmost convenience, 


“distinctive building operations” 


KOHLI ELECTRIC 
electrical contractor 
74 Shepard La. 


Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 5-4137 


your invitation . . . to inquire about 


Beechwaoads 


A beautiful wooded tract in distinctive Lower Make- 
field Township adjacent to Yardley. Just 31 secluded 
building sites with paved streets and public water. 


The Mahefield Company 


RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL REALTORS 


Levittown's most active 


real estate office. . . 


COMMUNITY REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE e INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES e RENTALS 


Harold Strause & Alfred Henkin Realtors 


All Forms of Insurance Including Life Wr eae 


MORRISVILLE SHOPPING CENTER e MORRISVILLE, PA. @ CYpress 5-7141 BOX 33 


ROUTE 13 LEVITTOWN, PA. 
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its height above the roadway and rich 
planting give it exceptional privacy. 
Pointed stone walls reflect the best of 
local craftsmanship, even on the original 
part of the house, which is about 200 
years old. The massive, stone retaining 
wall facing the road is of the same superb 
quality of native masonry work. 

The living room at the front of the 
house has a warm, intimate feeling 
enhanced by its fireplace. The library 
also has its fireplace, and there is a 
powder room downstairs. The large, 


Home of the Month 


combined central hall and dining room 
has a fireplace of the traditional walk-in 
variety, and the story-and-a-half studio 
at the northeast corner has a striking 
interior stone wall with fireplace. 

Second floor has a bath, four bed- 
rooms and a small, family sitting room. 
This home is slate-roofed, has a modern, 
streamlined kitchen, modern oil furnace 
and hot water heat. The property in- 
cludes a fine old stone barn, used both 
for stabling and as a garage. Agent is 
Parke Wetherill, Doylestown. 


NOW SERVING ALL OF LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 
J. Halperin and Company s Pensyiania 


REALTORS 


Services of Nation’s Largest Mortgage Specialists 


Two Offices to Serve You 


345 Levittown Shopping Ctr. WI 6-7500 


BUY— 


Traveler’s Home-of-the-Month 
or any Bucks County property 
through 


84 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


U.S. Route 1, Langhorne, Pa. W1-6-9000 


WYNNE 


PENN VALLEY TITLE ABSTRACT CO., INC. 


Agents for: 


Louisville Title Insurance Company 


Louisville Title Insurance Company's sound reputation for title protection is well known among 
investors in real estate mortgages or securities. The third largest national title insurance com- 


pany, Louisville Title is first in outstanding service to its policy holders. 


201 Radcliffe St. Bristol, Pa. Phones: ST. 8-3316-7-8 


eee 
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JAMES, JR. 


OFFICE 3514 EVE'S. 9130 


Norman S. Straw, Wice President 


Happ & Sons 


REALTORS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


All Types of Bucks County 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


114 N. MAIN ST. DoYLESTOWN, PA 


PHONE 3578-79 


SECLUSION 


24 acres with stream; early American 
stone dwelling with original random 
floors, open beams, and forged hard- 
ware. Contains living room, den, large 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, and bath. Out- 
buildings include large heated barn and 
small stone dwelling with walk-in fire 
place. Much of the restoration already 
completed. $18,000 


Consult us for the Best in Bucks 


Micha F. Walsh 


Realtor 


ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE BUCKINGHAM 2461 


DOYLESTOWN 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN $ 


ASSOCIATION 
17 W. Court St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


WHY A VILLAGE? 


Your children have playmates without 
your assuming the duties of a chauffeur. 
If the man of the house travels a good deal, 
its pleasant to have neighbors. Why a 
village instead of a suburb? Each village 
has a character and a quality all its own. 
And just in back of the village street are 
woods, streams, and a countryside. That 
is why this particular property is such an 
interesting buy. There is a pointed-stone 
house built in 1812 with a walk-in fire- 
place, large living room with another fire- 
place, two bedrooms and bath. And 
nestling down by the stream is a charming 
one room kitchenette and bath guest house. 
The architect-owner also built a clapboard 
cottage with large picture windows facing 
the view. Living room, dining room, two 
bed-rooms and two baths. Grounds are 
beautifully terraced and landscaped. Own- 
ers will divide. 


Offered for only $39,500. 
ELIZABETH JAMES 


North Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
PHONE NEW HOPE 2430 
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TRAVELER TRADES are printed 
free for subscribers as a reader service. 
frades are limited to twenty-five 
words, and must be bone-fide ex- 
changes. Rummage around in your 
attic and see what you can find that 
you'd like to swap for something 
somebody else doesn’t want any 


more or has too much of. 


TRADES 


WILL TRADE use of tape recorder for opportunity to use 
hi-fi record player and records to record own tapes. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5626 


WANTED—Old-time ladies’ pistols. What will you 
trade them for? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5630 


WHO HAS a small offset press? Have to trade multi- 
graph, hand loom, knitting machine and other items. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5632 


WILL TRADE Pastel Painting of your favorite flowers, for 
any photographic equipment or what have you to offer. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5635 


WANTED copies of defunct Bucks County magazines such 
as Colony, Towpath, Letters, etc. hat do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5636 


WANT small bookbinding press, pistol, will arrange 
suitable trade. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5637 


Will trade original hand-painted water colors—landscape 
or still life for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5650 


TRAVELER 


TRADES 


CLASSIFIED 
REAL ESTATE 


es 


CLASSIFIED advertising costs only 
$1 per line, and somehow readers 
find it as interesting as our best 
stories. IF you want to tell folks 
what you do or what you have for 
sale, send in copy to the Bucks 
County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone us at 


Doylestown 2661. 


GOODS 


HOBBY FARM. 4 acres, enough land to indulge in a 
little light farming, a few sheep, ponies, dogs, etc. Lovely 
old trees surround the stone and frame farm house. Lr, 
with fp; pan. Dr. large friendly Kit. with fp. exposed 

3 aei is unfin. smoke room with huge walk-in 
fp. 2nd fir. 4 BR and bath. Kennels and oe Good 
school and transp. Asking $21,900. PARKE WETHER- 
ILL, 44 E. Court St. Doylestown 3508. 


COZY LITTLE farm for country living or retirement on two 
fertile acres—more available. Spacious modern 6 room 
colonial cottage with equipped kitchen. Generous 
financing for right party. Don’t fail to see at $12,500. 
WALSH REALTOR, Buckingham 2461. 


ATTENTION HUNTING CLUB. 

Beautiful 180 acre hunters, vacationists and fishermen, all 
year round paradise in New Milford, Pa. near Rt. 11 and 
22 miles from Binghamton, N. Y., with plenty of nice 
timber on land to build log cabin and hunting lodges has 
well water and electric in. Will make a beautiful camp- 
site. Wéill rent on yearly basis. Albert Stumpf, Phone 
Skyline 7-3444. 


ARE you Hungry? The beef stews are a full meal and 
the soups are as hearty as the stews—the Boston Clam 
Chowder is the best and the home-made pies are as 
jood as Mother ever made. Cheerful take-out service 
or those who want to eat at home or at their desks. 
O'Neill's on East State Street, Doylestown. 


FOR SALE—ARC Norwegian Elkhound, spayed bitch, 
18 mos. perfect disposition with children, excellent 
watch dog, house broken. Price $150. Dr. Philip 
Newman, Allentown, Pa. Ph. HE 2-3496. 


FIFTY-TWO COPIES of the New Hope Gazette will 
bring you all the local news weekly for $3.00. ow 
about becoming a subscriber? Write Geke New Hope. 


HOUSE TRAILERS—Castle coach, Michigan Arrow 
Smoker & Alma, also used Mobile Homes. Village Scene 
Mobile Homes, Hatfield 5-2005. 


EXCEPTIONALLY well built country home near New 
Hope, new. Large lot, 3 bedrooms, $15,500. WALSH 
REALTOR, Buckingham 2461. 


We would be very glad to give full details on the Bucks 
County Traveler's Home of the Month. J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY REALTOR, DOYLESTOWN PHONE: 3558 


WANT old books, old letters, pamphlets. What do you 
want? TRAVELER TRADE No. 5653 


SWAP pair sconces 4” diameter 9” high, Penna. Dutch 
and Tulip design, imitation toleware. Make offer? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5654 


WANTED for Rail Road Museum—OLD toy trains, 
Railroadiana. Will swap misc. Antique !tems. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5656 


WISH to trade an FM radio, 3 speed phonograph, 121%” 
television combination in blond oak cabinet. Console 
White sewing machine for FM radio phonograph com- 
bination, or sofa In good condition or bunk beds or what 


have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5657 


ANTIQUE Saddle Maker's Bench for an antique drafting 
table. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5658 


WILL TRADE—New solid walnut dining table just 
finished making octagon shape 6’ span with 42” revolving 


center-round. What have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5659 


HAVE 18” rotary mower, 34” sump pump. Need reel 
type power mower, submersible type sump pump; or 
ladies golf clubs. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5660 


ANYONE interested in used 30 gal. L. P. Gas Water 
Heater. | can use a filing cabinet or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5661 


WILL exchange beautiful marine tank fully equipped for 
small piano. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5662 


WANTED printed material by Benj. Franklin; also old 
door hardware, locks, latches, knockers, hinges etc. of 
18th century. What do you want? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5663 


WANTED—baby’s play-pen. What do you want? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5664 


WILL trade old glass for hanging kitchen lamp. 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5665 
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REAL ESTATE LISTINGS.—Leonard Greisamer needs 
listings. | have lots of buyers for farms & town houses. 
= Keystone 6-6212 ie quick honest real estate 
service. 


FOR NEW JERSEY Real Estate, call on the “R.F.D- 
Realtor’, Gertrude Wiese. No matter what you want... 
Farms, Estates, Stone hse. properties, town hses. Out- 
standin building sites with a beautiful view, or acreage. 
Gertrude Wiese, ‘'R.F.D. Realtor’, 136 Main St., Fleming- 
ton, N.J. Telephone 468. 


GOODS 


FOR SALE pheasants live or dressed $6.50 a brace. Ph. 
Buckingham 3607 Spring Valley. 


NASH-AUSTIN 2 door sedan 1955, in perfect condi- 
tion, 13,000 miles. Original owner wishes to sell for 

heater, radio, turn signals. New Hope 2579: 
1 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


TYPEWRITERS & ADDING MACHINES.—Sales & Serv- 
ice. Fad E. DeBarth, 1337 N. Broad St., Lansdale 


ORNAMENTAL IRON posts & lanterns. Aluminum, 
cedar & wooden posts. Furnish & install. $59.50 and up. 
See Wilhelm, 428 Sylvania Ave., Glenside, Pa. Phone 
Turner 7-0248. 


PLAIN & FANCY BELTS made to order in our work 
shop. Genuine cowhide, with handsome brass buckles. 
Black, mahogany, russet, cherry red, emerald green & 
antique. Classic narrow, classic wide, contour shaped. 
All sizes, postpaid. Country House Leathers, Box 306 
Yardley, Pa. 


FINEST PARAKEETS, canaries. Cages & all supplies. 
Tropical fish, aquariums & supplies. David's Pet Shop, 23 
Susquehanna Ave., Lansdale. Phone 5-7500. 


ANTIQUES—Furniture, china, glass, brass, pewter, 
bric-a-brac. Ottilie Floge, Hulmeville Road x New- 
porle Rd. Hulmeville, Bristol R.F.D. 3. Phone SK 


Cheviot Lambs and Sheep, also grade sheep and lambs. 
W. T. Bradbury, Zionsville, Pa. Phone Emmaus — Wood- 
ring 5-5896 


FRUIT TREES.—Shade trees, Holly, Ornamental flowering 
trees, flowering shrubs, evergreens, rhododendrons. 
A. C. Schaffer, Quakertown R.D. No. 4, Pa 


SERVICES 


COMPLETE CESSPOOL and Septic tank sales and service. 
Fred K. Hibbs and Sons Edgely, Pa. WI 6-7611. 


LITERARY SERVICES: Editing, ghost writing—novels, 
stories, reports, speeches planned, written and typed. 
Phone Langhorne SK 7-4633. 


WATCH, CLOCK, JEWELRY REPAIRS: Specializing 
Hall Grandfather antique clocks. Michener’s, Bustleton 
Avenue & Byberry Rd. Somerton Phila. 16, Pa. Ph. 
Orchard 3-0634 or 3-8067. 


FURNITURE REPAIRS—J. Luther Coles, upholstering, 
chair caning, furniture refinishing. All work guaranteed. 
Phone Mitchell 6-3483, Coles, 7 N. Main St., Ambler. 


QUAKERTOWN DAY SCHOOL—Nursery & Kinder- 
garten. Child care by the day or week. State licensed. 
Ae eS W. Broad St., Quakertown. Phone Keystone 


FINE dressmaking and alterations. Naomi Lindsay, 
Worth 8-2141. 


Electrical contracting, residential, commercial, industrial, 
installations and maintenance. Specializing in 100A 
wiring with financing through Philadelphia Electric 
Company. Morris Electric Serving Lower Bucks County, 
Pa. Windsor 6-9105. 


HAVE YOUR small appliances repaired to run like new! 
Toasters, vacuum cleaners, mixers, steam irons, etc. Call 
Miller Supply, Bristol & Folly Rds., Doylestown 3352. 


C. E. STONEBACK & SONS 
Lumber, Millwork, Building Materials 
(Roberts Boat Kits) 
700 Canal St., Bristol. ST. 8-4514 ST. 8-5131 


SEWING MACHINE REPAIRS—Free estimate on any 
make machine. Prompt service. Free use of machine 
during repair. Singer Sewing Center, 127 Mill St. 
Bristol. Phone ST 8-4700. 


AFTON BEAUTY SALON—4 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
Creative hair styling machineless, cold waves. Scalp 
treatment. 


Phone Sarah Smith, HY 3-3322. 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


SERVICES 


CARIBBEAN Christmas Cruises to suit any budget 11 to 
99 days, leaving December 22. No charge for reserva- 
tions. Drummond Travel Service, Doyles. 5604 or 3550 


LUCISANO BROS.—A complete service. Cement, lime 
sand, gravel, hardware, building materials. Tullytown 


Pa. WI 5-2700 


DR. HAYMAN'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL 


153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4272 or 2606 


Specializing in: 


TREE SURGERY—See Harry T. Reynolds, 524 Rosemont 
Avenue, Lansdale. Also landscaping, landclearing and 
spraying. All related work. Phone Lansdale 5-4884. 


HERE IS A TRUE FARRIER right out of the past. Third Proctology : 
generation of general blacksmithing, horseshoeing, fancy Hernia (Non-surgical 
iron work. Robert McVeigh, Sr., 27 Lytle Street, treatment) 


Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 1-1449. x 
Varicose Veins 


Varicose Ulcers 


Time by appointment 
(member of Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


y i right person for the right job” 
Str be ERSONNEL SERVICE 
107 Wood oe Bach Pa. Stillwell 8-7853 


SHIELDS DRIVER TRAINING ATIANTIG! EA 
ATLANTIC! Goo 
State licensed Call Windsor 5-5042 Dual control:{ 4% I as 20 YEARS tle 


OF COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 


Telephone: 
Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


Brand Marks are Landmarks 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street 


C residential 
& EXTERMINATING CO. 
G “All Work Guaranteed” 


Doylestown 4660 


commercial 


ANTIQUES OLD GLASS 
Hand-Crafted GIFTS by Local Artisans 
CENTRE BRIDGE GIFT SHOP 
At the Bridge Approach 


Four Miles North of New Hope 
CENTRE BRIDGE, PA. Ph: NEW HOPE 2905 


Levittown, Pa. Windsor 5-0565 


FOR THE BEST IN STYLING 


SEE 
Carlo 


BEAUTICIANS, INC. 


Route 13, Cor. Bath St. Bristol, Pa. 
Next to Chamber of Commerce Tel. ST 8-6313 


Engraved, Embossed, & Printed 


Wedding © Social Stationery 


110 Radcliffe St. Bristol, 
Acasa Tma 8-9521 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


Finest Prescription Service 


&24 hrs. service” 
Free car pick up and delivery 


LORENZO’S 


Flying “A” Service 


Newportville at Eml’e Rd. Levittown, Pa. 
WINDSOR 6-9857 


EEPS 


ECCHER’S 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


CLAYTON P. FELL 


Custom Built Homes 


November, 1956 


CONTRACTOR and BUILDER 


TOYS 
TOYS 


and more 


TOYS 


. DOLLS... 


Raggedy Ann and Andy, Ginny 
Littlest Angel, Madame Alexander 
and a host of others. . . 

lots of clothes too! 


e ELECTRONIC 
TOYS 


e STEIFF ANIMALS 

e GAMES 

e TRAINS — TRUCKS 
e MECHANICAL TOYS 


We're ready for Christmas... 
Are You? 


FOSTER’S 


Goodyear Store 


137-139 So. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4348 


Lukens Jeweler 


George E. Lukens 
310 Croyden Center Croyden, Pa. 
Phone: Stillwell 8-9309 


CLL AIS LSS SALA AAA ALAA AAA AAAS, 
needle point embroidery 


Weslen Shon 


yarns 
EAST STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN, PA 
Hooked & Braided Rugs 


Instructions given 


‘“let’s clean house” 
VOTE FOR 


KRAUS 


Republican Candidate for State Representative 
2nd District Lower Bucks County 


VALLEY ROAD, JAMISON, PA. 
Phone Doylestown 3977 


Alterations 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


Bucks County’s Largest Appliance Dealer 


Serving the public since 1937 with the 
Best in service and the lowest prices. 


PHILCO 


MISS AMERICA 


GIANT 24-inch Genuine Mahogany 
Veneer Cabinet—plus dual 
rectangular speakers and 
Automatic Top Touch Tuning. 


Fi 


PHILCO 


PORTABLE TV 


BIG set performance with a 149 sq. 
inch picture (11 1/8” x 14 5/16”) 
aluminum cabinet available in three 
finishes. 


No money down with a trade in. 


Ask the salesman for our low low price. 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


240 W. Broad Street, Quakertown, Pa. KEystone 6-3700 
Open Daily 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (Incl. Wed.) Thursday and Friday 'til 9 p.m. 


Visit us at... 
STAND 229, Quakertown Market 


Fridays from 6 P.M. ’til12 Midnight, Saturdays 12 Noon to 12 M idnight 


SES TOE a 


rocks that ring cont'd 


Valley and his musical experiment is on 
record at the Bucks County Historical 
Association. This enterprising gentle- 
man patiently collected enough of these 
rocks from Stony Garden to form a 
musical octave, and played several tunes 
accompanied by a brass band. This 
unique performance took place sixty-six 
years ago at a meeting of the Buck- 
wampun Historical Society. The re- 
port states that ‘‘the clear, bell-like 
tones of the rocks could be heard above 
the notes of the horns!” Those I tapped 
sounded like the ring of a blacksmith’s 
anvil. 


I succeeded in reaching the famous 
“Garden” thanks to the expert direc- 
tions furnished by two small boys. The 
section is wild and lonely, the stillness 
broken only by the conversation of 
bluejays and the high-pitched whine of 
hordes of starving mosquitoes! Actual- 
ly, Stony Garden is about two miles 
south of the Durham Road at Stony 
Point, on the east side of the road 
leading from there to Applebachsville. 


The third area of trap rock in Pennsyl- 
vania is Rocky Valley in Springfield 
Township not far from Pleasant Valley, 
and two and a quarter miles from Coop- 
ersburg. This is the only field of ringing 
rocks in Bucks County which can be 
reached by car. Although the region 
is thickly wooded, it takes no more 
than ten minutes by dirt road, from the 
main highway, to reach the summit. 
There is a quarry in operation, and it 
is but a few yards to the edge of the 
gorge where lies this particular field of 
trap rock. It is possible to climb down 
to test the ringing quality of the big 
stones, by walking back the dirt road 
to a point where the slope is not so 
steep and treacherous. These rocks 
seemed to have much less ring than the 
ones in either of the other areas. 


Altogether there are seven fields of 
ringing rocks in Pennsylvania. Besides 
those in Bucks County, they are: 


Spring Mountain, Montgomery 
County, east of Perkiomen Creek, 
three miles above Schwenksville; Devil’s 
Potato Patch in Ridge Valley, near 
Sumneytown, Montgomery County; 
Ringing Hill, Ringing Rocks Park, 
Montgomery County, about two miles 
northeast of Pottstown, and Blue 
Rocks in Chester County, one mile east 
of Elverson station, on the Wilmington 
branch of the Reading Railroad. 

Many years have passed since Polly 
Scott used to argue with the itinerant 
preachers at the camp meetings held 
at High Falls; but the silent acres of 
rocks remain the same awesome spec- 
tacle, waiting for those of adventurous 
spirit to seek them out and prove to 
their own satisfaction that rocks really 
can ring! 
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~~ FOR ALL THE PEOPLE! 
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Chese are the Issues 


EDUCATION 


SMALL BUSINESS 


AGRICULTURE 


PEACE 


LABOR 


HOUSING 

SECURITY FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
TAXES 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


(3) 
A 


VOTE 
STRAIGHT 
DEMOCRAT 


A paid political advertisement TU ES. NOV. 6th 


For Proper Settlement of These Issues... 


Whereby They Will Benefit All the People... 


POMEROY’S 


and 


RCA Victor offer 
BIG C LOR T.V. 


for as little as *495 


Now Pomeroy’s and RCA Victor bring you 
dependable, easy-to-tune big color TV! 
Choose from 10 new models, each a 
spectacular value — it’s like owning two 
sets for the price of one! You get 
standard telecasts in black-and-white, 
plus the full color beauty of all the new 


shows in color. Come see it in action! 


Levittown Parkway and Route 13, Lieve Won), Rua: 


JE — 


